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NEWS OF 


N his address to Congress last week, and in his Budget Message 

on Monday, President Roosevelt disclosed the immensity of the 
production and financial burden which his country is required to 
accept, and the greatness of the aims it sets itself in the future 
peace as well as in the war. The estimated figures of expenditure 
on war during the present financial year and the coming year are 
on a scale that baffle the imagination—£25,000,000,000 for next year, 
and more than three-quarters of that for this year. The amount is 
far in excess of anything that any country has ever contemplated 
before, and the President intends to collect so much of it by increased 
taxation and savings as 10 avoid inflation, in that respect adopting 
the same policy as has been pursued here. Though the burden in 
proportion to national income will still not be as great as in this 
country, it will none the less require reai sacrifices, and in America, 
as here, it will exact the greatest proportion of sacrifice from the 
rich. But the time is past, as the President showed by the figures 
he gave last week, when we should think of American achievement 
in production as a matter of the future. The United States fulfilled 
the whole of her shipbuilding programme for 1942, and we may 
confidently expect that it will be doubled in 1943. She produced 
48,000 military aeroplanes last year, and in December the rate of 
production had increased to 5,500 for the month. The President’s 








speech breathed confidence in success in the war, but he did not 
stop there, and insisted that America must remain at one with the 
United Nations for the subsequent maintenance of peace, and must 
pursue a policy for the enlargement of security throughout the world. 
It was a bold yet not controversial utterance, which had a good effect 
upon Congress as well as the larger audience beyond. 


China’s Sovereignty 

_ Some three months ago Britain and America declared their inten- 
tion of renouncing the extra-territorial rights which they have exer- 
cised under treaties of over a century’s standing. Last Monday the 
representatives of the countries concerned signed treaties carrying 
out the terms of the declarations. Henceforward, or as soon as the 
Chinese Government has resumed control of territory held by Japan, 
Chinese sovereignty will he complete within her own borders, and 
British and American citizens will no longer claim to be tried by 
the law of their-own country or to enjoy the other special privileges 
which they had acquired. Some of these rights, in the past, when 
China was suffering from unsettled Governments and disunity, were 
not without justification, and in some respects their effects were 
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even beneficial to the Chinese.. But all that became changed when 
a reformed National Government came into being capable of improv- 
ing its legal system and establishing modernised prisons. Since 1926 
it has been a foregone conclusion that a settlement of this question 
must be concluded between China and Britain, and but for the war 
with Japan it would probably have been completed before now. The 
heroic part that China is playing in the war and the certainty of 
her association with the United Nations in the peace make it obvious 
that in the exercise of sovereignty in her territory she must enjoy 
absolute equality with other civilised nations, The treaty deals with 
a number of questions relating to the handing over of the settlements 
and rights of travel, trade and navigationy It cannot, of course, come 
fully into effect till the ‘Japanese have been driven out, but it was 
most desirable that there should be no delay in the full recognition 
of China’s status among the Powers. A gratifying feature of the 
preceding negotiations has been the close co-operation between the 
Foreign Office and the American State Department, particularly 
through personal contacts between Mr. Eden and Mr. Winant, in the 
preparation of identical treaties signed by Britain and America on 
the one side and China on the other. 


In Darkest Africa 


One of the unsatisfactory features about the political situation in 
North Africa is the mystery which is allowed to cloak the action 
of the French authorities in regard to matters which are of the 
utmost importance to Britain and America as well as to the French. 
General Giraud we know and can understand. But who are all 
those acting darkly under his aegis, and, among other matters, 
taking charge of the investigations into the murder of Darlan? 
Persons have been arrested who aided the Allied landing, though 
some of these have been released. More recently other arrests 
have been made, and a military-board of inquiry is making investiga- 
tions preparatory to a court-martial. It is difficult to believe that 
groups of officials inoculated with the mentality of Vichy can afford 
a satisfactory or even a safe background for the Allied armies, whose 
security in North Africa should at the present moment be the first 
consideration. General de Gaulle has nore than once expressed 
his desire to have a personal conference with General Giraud, and 
the latter, though now indicating that he too is willing, has been 
discovering reasons why the meeting should not take place at once. 
Apart from the more general considerations, military reasons alone 
demand an early understanding, for General Leclerc with his Fight- 
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ing French troops from Lake Chad is successfully advancing through 
the Fezzan region of Libya, while a North-African French camel 
corps is moving north on a paraliel line ; and clearly the movements 
of these armies require co-ordination. There ought to be some very 
frank speaking in North Africa. Those who throw in their lot 
with the United Nations must be made to realise that they do so 
on the basis of unity—those who are not for them are against them. 
In a war of liberation there is no room for half-hearted alliances. 


The Victorious Russians 

Everything continues to go remarkably well in Russia, The 
German Command, still hoping that it may not need to announce 
the capture of Velikie Luki, is continuing its counter-attacks. 
The heaviest of these are being directed from the north-west and 
it seems clear that the Russians have had to give ground a little. 
There is, however, no suggestion that the town is not firmly held, 
and the reluctance to admit its recapture measures its importance. 
The south-eastern offensive continues to make headway. The two 
most important recent developments are the tendency of the German 
defence to harden in the arc covering the Donetz from the north 
round to the Don about Orlovka. But the Russians have made 
further progress towards Salsk ; and between the lower Kalmuck 
region and the Central Caucasus the enemy has been compelled to 
carry out a considerable withdrawal. That two trains filled with 
troops were captured in one place and officers caught in bed in 
another suggests that the retreat is not being carried out according 
to plan. The Russians have been advancing for about ten days 
at a rate of ten miles per day, and the line of the Kuma has already 
been captured. The question arises how far the retreat is designed 
to go. There are still positions that might promise to safeguard 
Maikop and cover the railway communications up to Salsk and the 
Don. But the maintenance of such a position will be determined 
by the movements which threaten Rostov; and it is not at all 
certain that these may not make the situation of the troops farther 
south suddenly precarious. 


Prospects in Africa 


There is still little hint of major operations in North Africa. The 
Fighth Army is obviously preparing to attack. Indeed reports from 
Axis quarters suggest that it is already creeping round Rommel’s 
southern flank. Whether the enemy can stand upon the Zem Zem- 
Misurata position will probably depend upon the weight with which 
the remarkable advance from Fort Lamy is being carried out. Fezzan, 
with its capital and main military base, is now in the hands of the 
Fighting French, who seem to be moving on a desert track which 
strikes up towards the rear of the Zen: Zem position towards Tripoli, 
now only about 300 miles away. The smoothness with which this 
column has dealt with all the opposition in its path seems to indicate 
that it is no negligible force. In Tunisia there is still no evidence 
of anything more thau active patrolling activity. The eremy force 
is now put at about 55,000 though one estimate makes it as high 
as 75,000. General Giraud suggests that the clash with this army 
will develop into a heavy battle ; bur the numbers hardly confirm 
that anticipation. ‘The First British Army and the United States 
Fifth Army with the French troops should be more than equal to 
dealing with an army double the size, as far as mere numbers go. 
If only numbers were in question the delay in the Allied attack 
would scarcely improve matters ; for, in spite of all a very experienced 
and numerous air-force assisted by submarines can do, reinforce- 
ments are getting across steadily to the enemy. 


Argentina and Chile . 


The Government of Argentina, which does not desire to be 
isolated among Latin-American countries in its insistence on 
neutrality, is watching Chile with some anxiety ; for feeling in the 
latter country is undoubtedly running more strongly in favour of a 
break with the Axis. Chile’s attitude has never been the ‘same as 
that of Argentina. She has been not unnaturally influenced by the 
fact that she has a long sea-board exposed to possible Japanese 
action—if the Japanese had made more progress than they actually 
have done. She desires also to keep in line as far as possible with 
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her neighbour Argentina ; though, on the other hand, she does ng 
relish a position which differentiates her policy so radically from 
all the rest of Latin-America. Ex-President Alessandri has gone » 
far as to propose a national plebiscite on the question of breaking 
diplomatic relations with the Axis Powers, and there is not much 
doubt that a free vote would be in favour of a breach. The concem 
felt in Argentina is shown by the report that the Argentine Presiden 
is about to meet the Chilean President for an exchange of views 
The former is not without embarrassments arising from the ceaseles 
underground activities of the German Embassy. It has been 9 
effectually established that the German naval attaché at Bueno; 
Ayres, Dietrich Niebuhr, has been actively engaged in espionage, 
that the Argentine Government can no longer overlook the faq 
and has now demanded his recall as persona non grata. President 
Castillo, determined as he is not to break with the Axis, is for that 
reason all the more anxious not to condone action in such a way 
as to suggest that his neutrality is one-sided. 


Theatres on Sundays? 


The Sunday opening of theatres is one of those questions on which 
argument can be infinite because there is so much that is valid to be 
said on both sides. The theatrical profession is divided on the 
subject. The demand for Sunday opening came originally from a 
section of it; justly indignant at the invocation of an old Act of 
Parliament to check performances which were to have been given 
on Sunday for the benefit of the troops. Now the discussion has 
become more general. The case for Sunday opening is that some 
actors and actresses would increase their earnings, and theatre lessees 
their takings, and that a public which lacks adequate opportunities 
for recreation on Sunday would get what a considerable part of it 
wants. The commercial side of the argument merits little considera- 
tion, and there is in fact no very audible public demand for Sunday 
theatres even among those who think Sunday a dismal day. But 
there are strong arguments against the proposed change. As a letter 
in .Wednesday’s Times, signed by Mr. Henry Ainley and a large 
number of members of the theatrical profession, puts it convincingly, 
Sunday opening would inevitably mean a seven-day week for the 
players, and it would rob them of the one day in which they can 
enjoy normal family life. It may be argued that it is unreasonable 
not to put “the living theatre” on the same basis as the cinema, 
but the fact is that the opening of cinemas on Sundays has very 
largely met the public need, for films are now so varied, and at 
their best so excellent, that every taste is well provided for. All 
things considered, the case for the opening of theatres on Sunday 
must be held to be non-proven. Special enactments to cover per- 
formances for troops or charity performances are another matter. 


Comments on Beveridge 


How far the Onlooker, a Conservative Party publication, represents 
the official views of the Conservative Party is a question probably 
not admitting of a precise answer, but the comments in its current 
issue on the Beveridge plan clearly demonstrate a considerable 
chilliness on the subject in Conservative circles. The editorial com- 
ment expresses regret that insurance against unemployment appears 
to take precedence over the provision of employment. The explana- 
tion is simple—that Sir William Beveridge was commissioned to 
deal with the one question and not with the other—and there is no 
special reason for regret. The cheap criticism that the scheme will 
break down if there is heavy unemployment, and is superfluous if 
there is not, is glibly voiced in some quarters. The fact, of course, 
is that the scheme, with its figures for contributions and benefits— 
which are purely provisional, and can be altered by the Govern- 
ment at will—does assume an average total of no fewer than 
1,500,000 unemployed. It should certainly be in the power of the 
post-war Government so to plan production and international trade 
as to ensure not only that the total does not exceed that figure, but 
that it falls substantially short of it. But nothing of that fell within 
Sir William’s terms of reference. The scheme has already caught 
the imagination of the country, and though it may well be modified 
in many particulars, even a Cabinet of Lord Crofts could never 
dare to jettison it. 
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COLONIAL ACHIEVEMENT 


T is a significant and encouraging fact that two of the soundest 

contributions to the discussion of the colonial problem in the 
past week have come from prominent members of the Labour 
Party. From Lord Snell need only be quoted the sane and 
suggestive assertion that “the British Empire is not breaking-up, 
it is growing up.” Mr. Herbert Morrison’s speech at Newcastle 
on Sunday calls for larger consideration. That Mr. Morrison 
should have made such a speech at all is of some interest. Neither 
the self-governing Dominions nor the colonial dependencies are 
jn any way connected with the Home Office, which he administers, 
nor do they come under him as a member of the War Cabinet. 
But he is a leading, some might say the leading, member of the 
Labour Party, and the place his Newcastle speech holds between 
an earlier one on the domestic situation and a forthcoming one 
on the international situation lends the trilogy considerable 
interest. All that is relevant here, however, is what Mr. Morrison 
had to say about colonies. If it is asked whether he was officially 
voicing an approved Cabinet policy the answer may be found in 
a comparison between this speech and another, delivered a month 
earlier by Lord Cranborne in the House of Lords. There can 
be no doubt about the authority behind the latter, for Lord. 
Cranborne is the Governmeni spokesman in the House of Lords, 
and at the time he made the speech in question he had just 
relinquished the office of Secretary of State for the Colonies. In 
fact the two speakers were in complete agreement at all points, 
and since public speeches are a great deal better reported in these 
days than the proceedings of Parliament it is all to the good that 
the view of our colonial responsibilities enunciated by a Conserva- 
tive leader in the House of Lords should be expounded by a 


‘Labour leader on a public platform at Newcastle. 


Nothing can be more important than that the nature of these 
responsibilities should be understood, and there is no hope of 
that unless the-immense diversity of the colonies under the British 
flag is realised. The self-governing Dominions, of course, lie 
outside this discussion, except—and it is a most important excep- 
tion—as typifying a status towards which many lesser depen- 
denties are consistently moving. One at least, Southern Rhodesia, 
has virtually attained that goal already. In such colonies as 
Bermuda, Bahamas and Barbados constitutions have been in exis- 
tence for centuries, and those islands, again, are virtually self- 
governing. Malta after the war will inevitably fall into the same 
category. Ceylon is not likely to lag far behind India in the 
achievement of complete self-government ; complete indepen- 
dence she is unlikely to desire. In various less advanced stages 
of development than these come dependencies like Fiji, Malaya, 
Uganda, Kenya, Nigeria, other West Indian islands than those 
mentioned, Cyprus, Mauritius and the three protectorates, Swazi- 
land, Bechuanaland and Basutoland, in South Africa. Each of 
these has its individual characteristics and its individual problems, 
and it is clear that no rule-of-thumb methods can be applicable 
to the colonies as a whole. But certain fundamental principles 
can be and are, and they were accepted unequivocally by Lord 
Cranborne in his House of Lords speech., One is recognition of 
the doctrine of trusteeship, the principle that the interests of the 
native inhabitants of a given dependency must be paramount ; 
the other is unswerving adhesion to a policy of ultimate self- 
government in the colonies. 

There is much that might be said about both these propositions. 
Ultimate self-government can in some cases only be spoken of 
with marked emphasis on the “ultimate.” As Mr. Morrison well 
said, to confer self-government on still primitive and undeveloped 
peopies “ would be like giving .a child of ten a latch-key, a bank 
account and a shot-gun.” Our duty in those cases is plain. It is 





to regard the child of ten as a ward, whose interests must be 
defended even against British commercial or other forces that 
might work to his detriment, and by means of education adapted 
at once to his capacities and his needs to raise him by a 
gradual process to adult stature politically. That in a measure 
is being done, in the African colonies and elsewhere. Achimota 
College in Gold Coast Colony, which has already proved its value 
in turning out competent native administrators, has been sup- 
plemented by Makerere in Uganda, where Mr. George Turner, 
the late Master of Marlborough, is building up a similar system. 
These are only pioneer institutions ; their number needs to be 
multiplied ; but that raises difficult financial problems, for the 
burden the colonies can lay on the British taxpayer is and must be 
limited. The problem of native education, moreover, needs to 
be further explored yet, for it is quite certain that in that field 
as little as in the political are Western models and methods the 
criteria that should prevail. The best service, possibly, that could 
be rendered to most of the African colonies would be in the pro- 
duction of native administrators and officials, to whose charge 
the government of the territory concerned could be gradually 
entrusted as their numbers and capacity justified it. But even 
within the area of the African colonies there can be no flat uni- 
formity. In some, like Nigeria and Uganda and the mandated area 
of Tanganyika, the system of indirect rule through native chiefs 
is yielding good results—though there is some danger that that 
type of administration may foster conservatism rather than pro- 
gress. In others a skeleton staff of British officials is reinforced 
in its lower ranges by natives working directly under British 
guidance. There is ample room for such diversity and many 
lessons to be learned from a comparison of different metiods. 

If there is ground for just pride in British colonial administra- 
tion, there is no room for any easy complacency. If we were 
the leaders in the emancipation of slaves it is worth remembering 
that one of the prizes secured by the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713 
was the Asiento, or the right (wrested from Spain) of selling 
African slaves to the Americas. And if our policy of trusteeship 
for natives today is genuine and sincere we cannot expunge from 
our history, and ought not to even if we could, some black 
records of cruelty and oppression and exploitation. They were 
not common, and an ill service is done by the propagation of the 
legend that they were. But they existed, and we may remember 
them for our chastening. Today there is little danger of a 
recrudescence of such evils. There is the beginning at least of 
a public conscience in this country regarding the colonies, though 
far too little is known of what is, in fact, being accomplished by 
self-sacrificing British officials all over Africa, and for that matter 
in other colonies, in organising education, in fighting such 
scourges as malaria, venereal disease, yellow fever and tubercu- 
losis, in combating erosion, in improving agriculture, in irrigation, 
in inculcating the elements of sanitation. To all this the new 
art of publicity should be applied. There is no reason why 
after the war booklets no less inspiring than have com- 
memorated the deeds of Fighter or Bomber or Coastal Commands 
or the Defence Services should not be prepared by the same or 
equally talented writers to familiarise the elector at home with 
some ofthe miracles of progress that have been achieved in his 
name in the depths of a continent he will never see. 

That does not mean that all is going so well that no colonial 
question arises. Whether it is going well or not, a colonial ques- 
tion will be raised from outside the Commonwealth, for, partly 
owing to our lack of enterprise in the matter of publicity, the 
state and status of our colonies, and the aims that animate us 
in our administration, are ill understood. There has been talk 
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on both sides of the Atlantic of the organisation of the various 
colonies of European Powers (or of the United States) in a given 
area under regional councils, on which non-colonial Powers in 
that area might have places, for purposes of general supervision 
and consultation. That is a proposal which must be first formu- 
lated in detail and then diligently scrutinised, but it is one which 
this country would be very ill-advised to oppose in principle. 
And that for two reasons. In the first place nothing would be 
wiser than to do, what we can well afford, throw the whole of 
our administration of colonies oper for public inspection ; we 
have nothing to conceal ; we have much in which we can take 
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satisfaction ; and if at some po‘nts defic'encies are revealed «a 
which external criticism may fasten we need not hesitate to admit 
them if they are real and set about correcting them forthwith. In 
the second place our own experience, so lengthy, so extensive, so 
varied, cannot fail to be of some service to other colonial Powers 
sitting with us on a regional council. On such a body we should 
certainly have something to contribute, and as certainly something 
to learn. In our colonial policy today we have very little to 
apologise for. Mr. Morrison had good ground for declaring that 
he wanted the British Commonwealth to last, not merely because 
it was British but because it was good, and would be better yet. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


FIND from various recer& conversations that the impression still 

prevails that the Allies acted harshly and vindictively in maintain- 
ing the blockade against Germany after the Armistice in 1918, and 
the hope is fervently expressed that we shall not be guilty of that 
inhumanity again. We were guilty of no inhumanity. In actual 
fact Germany benefited more than any other country, enemy or 
Allied, under the Allied relief schemes. “Between December Ist, 
1918, and August 31st, 1919, no less than 4,178,448 tons of food 
and clothing were delivered under the relief scheme to the most 
hard-hit European countries, apart from Belgium and Russia. . . . 
Germany received the largest share of this total—1,215,000 tons ; 
all of this was food except 110,000 tons of clothing and medical 
supplies.” I take these sentences from the admirable booklet on 
The Blockade, written by W. Arnold-Forster for the Oxford 
University Press in 1939. The subject is too complicated to go into 
at length here, but two or three important considerations may be 
noted. There was an acute shipping shortage at the end of 1918 
owing to the wholesale sinkings by German submarines ; Germany, 
though she had gold, boggled at the financial arrangements to provide 
payment for food sent to her ; and, it must be added, the Americans 
in insisting on scrapping as soon as possible organs like the Allied 
Maritime Transport Council, which were admirably adapted to deal 
with the food problem, several weeks got lost before new machinery 
was constructed to do the work. It is true that for good reasons 
the technical mechanism of the blockade continued in being, but 
not true for a moment that Germany was starved. 

* . * + 

I understand that the expected statement on Foreign Office reform 
is to be made next week, but I doubt whether it will follow the 
lines of the proposals put forward in two recent and important 
articles in The Times. The suggestion that there should be a 
Minister in general charge of all branches of foreign policy, with 
supervision over separate Ministries dealing respectively with diplo- 
matic, economic and “ informational ” contacts with foreign countries, 
would seem to remove the supreme Minister from the direct control 
over the Foreign Office. It would be surprising if that commended 
itself to Mr. Eden. 

* * * . 

The death of Richard Hillary has sent me back to his book The 
Last Enemy—the only one he lived to write. Whether he would have 
reached the same high standard in another who can say? As it is, he 
will live in memory as the author of one of the outstanding books 
on the war. Passage after passage, as one re-reads it, is charged 
with a bitter poignancy, and the description of what Hillary 
suffered after his accident, when in operation after operation his 
burned face was being built into something new, makes it un- 
speakably tragic that after all that had been achieved by the surgeon 
with such skill, and borne by the airman with such courage, death 
should so swiftly and finally obliterate it. Hillary ended his book 
with the reflection that if he could not fly again he could do one 
thing—write. “If I could do this thing, could tell a little of the 
lives of these men, I would have justified, at least in some measure, 
my right to fellowship with my dead, and to the friendship of those 
with courage and steadfastness who were still living, and who would 
go on fighting until the ideals for which their comrades had died 
were stamped for ever on the future of civilisation.” He did write. 


He wrote the book of which these sentences are the concluding 
words. And he did fly again after all for a few months. Last 
October I heard him speak at a luncheon in London (I understand 
that what he said appears on a later page of this issue), when he 
talked little about flying, but suggestively, gropingly, about the heart 
of men, and about men in society. Such deaths drive deep into the 
consciousness realisation of what a price is being paid for victory. 
*. * * * 

I am not an assiduous concert-goer myself, but I am told that 
the increase in the demand for good music since the war is quite 
remarkable. Every Sunday afternoon in London now there are at 
least three orchestral concerts, and very often it is impossible to 
obtain a seat at any of them, except perhaps in some distant corner 
of the vast Albert Hall. If the Queen’s Hall could be rebuilt it 
could be filled afternoon and evening, so extensive has the public 
demand for the best music become. It is unquestionably for the best 
that the demand exists ; for the more “classical” the programme, 
the larger the attendance. This phenomenon is not confined to 
London but is manifest throughout the country. The call on 
the Manchester Hallé orchestra from neighbouring provincial towns 
is greater than can be comfortably met, and the new Liverpool 
Philharmonic Orchestra is having the same experience. It is clear 
that an immense new public has found in good music a form of 
refreshment and recreation which gocd music alone supplies. 

* * 7. * 

Writing without the necessary references available, I was in- 
accurate in One or two points of detail in my paragraph last week 
about a letter to The Times signed F. S. T., in which the writer 
(subsequently revealed as Lord Baldwin) announced that he was 
making over a substantial sum of money to the Treasury. The 
letter appeared in 1919, not 1917, and it was not a third of the 
writer’s income but a fifth of his estate that he thus gave to the 
Exchequer. 

* * * . 

The degeneracy of Janus is a topic for which I could never 
decline to find space. Here, for my chastening, is a communicatioa 
which I reproduce as received, from a not infrequent correspondent. 

To “Janus,” The Spectator. 


Sir,—Your recent “ Notebooks ” 
unhappiness. 

Where is the genial gentleman and upright man of former weeks? 

Who is this who upholds the shuffling into the game of war a 
card outside the pack in the murder of Mons. Darlan: who is 
it who deplores courtesy and restraint between editors ; who is it 
who disdains an apposite derivation of the word “gremlins,” 
those first cousins to the Devonshire pixies, and who prefers a 
far-fetched supposititious origin which is disgusting and which to 
those who have cultured, clean-thinking men amongst the officers 
of the Air Force is an insult? 

It is not “ Janus” as I have known him, unless indeed the hammer 
of war is proving the supposed diamond to be paste. I trust not 
and think not. 

But whatever, Sir, is the cause of these aberrations from sobriety, 
I beg you to remove it or desist from its influence.—Yours very 
faithfully, THIRZA WAKLEY (Miss). 
The Quab, Welsh Newton. 7 

All my impulse is to don a hair-shirt, but that (I assume) is 


unobtainable without coupons. As to aberrations from sobriety, 


are causing me anxiety and 


my critic, I feel, unduly flatters me in suggesting that I was ever 
JANUS. 


really sober. 
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STRATEGY 


a Ss 


By STRATEGICUS 


OTHING has occurred to displace sea-power from its pre- 

dominant position as the basis of Allied strategy. The con- 
ception of a rivalry between the various arms of Allied striking- 
power is mainly an illusion, fostered to some extent by outmoded 
ideas of warfare. It is abundantly clear that each has its separate 
role as well as its function in co-operation with the other two. 
To think otherwise is to confuse the role with the instruments that 
apply it. The long discussion about whether sea-power has been 
displaced by air-power cannot survive that distinction. For sea- 
power means simply the power to operate on the sea; and this, 
which formerly depended upon surface-ships alone, has for long 
involved submarines, and now clearly embraces the use of aircraft, 
in some conditions pre-eminently, and in all to some extent. Further- 
more, although these are the instruments by which control of 
movement on the sea is directly achieved, it cannot be applied 
without the bases from which*the instruments work, and without 
shipping that makes use of sea-communications. Without bases 
even the greatest concentration of fighting units could not operate, 
even for their direct purpose; since they could not give battle, 
institute a blockade or defend a country against invasion. 

Control of the sea is necessary for the Allies, not only for 
the transference of fighting units from one place to another, but 
also for the distribution of the food without which we could not 
continue to exist, and the material without which the fighting units 
could not give battle. In spite of the development of air-transport, 
which enabled the Allies to convey to North Africa “many 
thousands ” of United States troops, there is no prospect of it ever 
playing anything but a subsidiary role in supply and concentration. 
The army cut off at Stalingrad is not existing on the supplies 
brought up by the Junkers 52; and it could not maintain itself 
on any air-transport system at present known. It is living and 
fighting on its reserves, which were naturally great, as it was destined 
for the capture and maintenance of Stalingrad as a base. But 
if that army, which may now be reduced to between 120,000 and 
150,000 men, ‘cannot be supplied by air, it is obviously impossible 
that Britain could live and operate by that means. It is this that 
gives the urgency to the submarine problem. For it is not only 
Britain, but Russia, North Africa, India and Australia that must be 
supplied. The precise state of this problem, however, cannot be 
ascertained, since the buildings of German submarines and Allied 
shipping are both at present in excess of the sinkings, and the 
figures are not disclosed. 

It is, however, certain that upon the solution of the problem 
depends the ease and speed with which the Allies can achieve 
victory, and Hitler’s present strategy is reducible to an attempt to 
hold out till the submarine shall have limited the Allied power to 
make war upon him. It is, of course, a pis aller, as it was in the 
last war; and it is moreover a tacit admission that the initial grand 
strategy has gone astray. This does not make it any the less 
imperative for the Allies to discover a means to find a complete, 
or at least a partial, solution of the problem. It is here, perhaps, 
that the air-arm may have a decisive and direct influence. It is only 
in this country that the air-arm is independent, and subject neither 
to partition between the older services nor to fusion with them ; but 
it is significant that Major Seversky, who has been mainly concerned 
with aircraft, has suggested that the United States should have 
an air force with a similar independence to that of the Royal 
Air Force. It is also important to note that it was a soldier, General 
Smuts, who wrote the memorandum which gave that Force its 
independence ; and it is remarkable how modern and full of sug- 
gestion his memorandum remains. 


Such considerations have been raised afresh by the interview given 
last week by Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur Tedder to war corre- 
spondents in Cairo. Sir Arthur has been appointed Vice-Chief of the 
Air Staff ; and he comes to that position with an extensive experience 
and important achievement with the Middle East Command. Sir 





Arthur expressly acknowledges that the Army plays its part in air 
power, as it must also in sea-power, by securing and safeguarding 
the bases from which the units operate. If it is inconceivable that 
land operations should ever again take place without the co-operation 
of aircraft, it is too little realised that the defence of airfields is a 
matter for ground forces. Whatever be the administrative arrange- 
ment for such defence, airfields are essentially land positions, and 
as such fall as much into the sphere of army operations as any 
other positions. They are particularly valuable positions ; and our 
ignoring of that fact has cost us much in the past. The value of 
aircraft-carriers, which are in effect floating aerodromes, has found 
much easier acceptance ; and it is their function of mobility that 
justifies the Fleet Air Arm, The Navy has its own air arm as well 
as its own ground striking force in acknowledgment of the plain fact 
that the three arms have their vital interdependence as well as their 
independent role. 

It is in this last matter that Sir Arthur Tedder has developed an 
argument that bears upon the Allied strategy. We have now secured 
air supremacy and it is difficult to see how we can ever lose it, 
Such production figures as those disclosed by Mr. Roosevelt cannot 
be regarded as of minor importance. “The command of the air 
determines what happens on land and on sea,” says Sir Arthur 
Tedder. This thesis, frequently discussed by the present writer, 
is only now beginning to assume full validity. Theoretically it is 
obvious that command of the air should not only be capable of 
limiting, if not destroying, the enemy’s war potential, but also of 
isolating battlefields and immobilising the industrial output. But 
it seems as if these effects cannot be produced until the command 
is overwhelmingly supreme. Too often in the past the surface 
appearance of battlefields has tended to cast a doubt upon the 
achievement of command of the air. It may, of course, be a 
complete illusion, since we have no accurate knowledge of the 
wastage suffered in concentrating a given ground force and its 
material equipment. Probably the enemy’s strength in the past has 
suffered that attrition in concentration ; and that it has lost no more 
is due to the effect of a supremacy that has never been wholly com- 
plete and certainly never overwhelming. 

The degree of supremacy the Allies at present enjoy cannot be 
appreciated from the figures. It must depend upon mobility, which 
has been more highly developed by the enemy, and upon grand 
strategy. But now it appears to be certain that a full appreciation 
of the decisive effect of command of the air will dictate the strategie 
use ; and we can place no limits to its influence upon the course of 
the war. At the moment it cannot be ignored that the enemy is 
losing material at a rate that must excite his alarm, more particularly 
as the wastage of man-power is calling for a further withdrawal from 
the German war-factories. The wastage is, therefore, being 
accelerated in several directions at once. How is it to be made 
good? There can be little doubt that this will be Hitler’s main 
difficulty, since it is obvious that the Allies will make every use of 
improving weather, increased range and better technique to destroy 
the factories that produce war-material and the communications that 
transport it to the battlefields. 

We begin, therefore, to see the outlines of the strategy by which 
the Allies hope to win the war. Sea-power will give them the 
mobility which will enable them to strike at whatever part of Hitler’s 
Fortress Europe they choose. Air-supremacy will be used to carry 
increasing destruction to his factories, his submarine bases, and his 
transport, as well as to blind his armies on the battlefield, and crush 
his forward and main bases. It may also be used to outflank, or 
take in the rear, the defences where they seem the strongest. 
Parachutists will distract and disperse his forces. By careful selection 
of his weak points and the cumulative effect of strategic bombing 
the great German war-machine will be worn down. The process 
has, in fact, already begun, and we can see in Russia how the 
dispersion of his force is laying him open to a damage that is 
wholly new. 
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There remains the ground-attack without which victory will not 
be won. Sea-power, aided by command of the air, may allow the 
Army to secure strategical surprise. Air-power may afford tactical 
surprise, and give direct support on the battlefield. But without 
the perfect training of the whole of the Allied armies, victory 
will come late and wastefully. That this is not beyond our power 
has been demonstrated by the achievement of the Eighth Army. 
The Alamein victory was a great event; but it is the manner 
rather than the fact of the victory that most repays study. Whatever 
the present emphasis upon mechanism, it seems beyond dispute that 
leadership is still supreme; and the doubts that have been raised 
by the slow tempo of the operations in North Africa may concern 
that vital element. If that be the case, the sooner it is attended 
to the better. It will be of little use to perfect our mechanical 
equipment if we have not yet learned how to use the machines 
perfectly. But given the right leadership, and the wise use of the 
various arms in co-operation, as well as in their separate roles, 
victory will come soon enough to enable us to use it with full 
profit. 


THE ARTIST AND FASCISM 


By RICHARD HILLARY* 


T has been said that the artist, the scientist and the truly religious 
I are the three greatest bulwarks any country can have against 
Fascism and Hitler. Of the scientist and, even more, the truly 
religious, that is certainly true. I cannot presume to any knowledge 
of artists, but it is not of artists in the strict sense of the word 
that I wish to speak, so much as of those of us who would truly 
love to be creative artists but who are not, those of us who are 
authors, art critics, columnists, not because we have something in 
us which must come out, but because it is the thing we do best, 
because we have the facility and it gives us a certain position and a 
certain power. I mean all of us with a taste for music, painting and 
writing, who can see a table and realise that it is not really a plank 
on four legs, and that there are semitones in life and that everything 
jis not really black or white, as opposed to the factual. It is we, 
I suggest, at this moment who are primarily in the position of being 
a bulwark against Fascism and Hitler. A true artist, a creative 
artist, is always an individualist, and although I realise it is 
dangerous to generalise, I think it is true to say that if he has any 
political leanings at all they are really always towards anarchy. 
Surely nothing could be further from Fascism. 

I myself—if I may take myself—as an artist or pseudo-artist, have 
always believed that man’s salvation lies in his own hands and 
I have always avoided any form of control from above. I have 
always been, and still am, a passionate believer in free trade, private 
enterprise and laissez faire, and I should like to see the day when 
a government realised that its only proper function was to vote 
itself out of existence. But I know that day, or anything approach- 
ing that, is very far off,—so far off, in fact, that it can never be until 
man is willing to satisfy his material needs by economic rather than 
by political means: in other words until he realises that it is to 
his advantage to produce and exchange, rather than to wait for 
somebody else to produce something and then to take it away from 
him. In view of the present state of the world today it does not 
seem likely that he will come to that realisation in our lifetime. 
Therefore, as I see it, after this war some form of planned and 
organised society is absolutely inevitable, and however much one 
may cry individual liberty in a planned society, it is a contradiction 
in terms. 

Facing up to realities, then, what of the state of mind of the 
individualist when he realises tnat he can no longer go his own 
sweet way, but must conform to some pattern of an organised 
society? Those of us of a certain education, who before the war 
prided ourselves on our responsibility, thought personal relation- 


* This article is the substance of an address given by the late Flight- 
Lieut. Hillary, author of The Last Enemy, at Foyle’s Literary Luncheon 
on October 22nd, 1942. 
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ships the most important thing in life, second only to the state of 
one’s own mind and the realisation of oneself. And we did not 
lack encouragement in that belief either. Remarque, who wrote 
All Quiet on the Western Front, was asked if he liked Germans, 
and he replied, “No.” Then he was asked if he liked Frenchmen 
and he said, “No.” Then he was asked if he liked Englishmen 
and he said, “No.” He was then asked, “Whom do you like ?” 
“I like my friends,” he replied. That was a suitable and human 
answer before the war. Now, I suggest, it is not enough. 

Let us now assume, then, that belief in self-realisation and persona] 
relationships. We are asked if we believe in humanity. “Yes,” 
we say, paying lip service but continuing to live entirely for our 
own small circle of friends. We are then told that we must accept 
the fact that man is basically good, that there is, or some day will 
be, such a thing as homo sapiens, that we must accept mankind 
as a whole or else call ourselves Fascists. We feel we are being 
critical and we agree to that, too. Do we then accept the Australian 
aborigine ? Have we no responsibility towards him? No, certainly 
we have not; why, one was brought over here at the age of three 
months and educated up to the age of eleven, and at the age of 
eleven his mind slipped and everything stopped; he is a_ beast. 
Yet I suggest it is not such a very big step from him to the 
sweating crowd at Marble Arch tube station, that crowd that gets 
into the tube and clogs all the restaurants when we come home on 
leave. In peace-time we could have avoided it, but now we cannot, 
The world is closing in and will continue to do so. And this is 
the point: these people we would like to remove, and every thinking 
man, have something of the Fascist in them. What are we left 
with? Our own small circle of friends again ; and that is where, 
in every country now in Europe, we have to take a big step to 
this—that it is no longer a question of whether so and so is a friend, 
speaks the same language, has the same tastes, and went to the same 
school: it is a question of what, in the last analysis, do I fight 
for? Do I shoot you or do you shoot me? Which side of the 
fence are you on? In applying that form of reasoning to ourselves 
and in reducing this argument to its logical absurdity, what we are 
prepared to fight for with our backs to the wall is our own small 
circle of friends—and that, we must realise, is putting ourselves 
straight into the Fascist camp, because that is exactly what they 
say. “Think as we do; act as we do; believe as we do, and you 
are all right. Otherwise !” That is an appalling and terrible 
fact to face up to 

Now assume for one moment that we lost this war and had a 
collaborationist government in this country, as in France, or even 
that we have not lost the war but have a Fascist government here 
under another name. What, then, will our position be? At this 
moment there are many artists, musicians and journalists, together 
with those of us who profess and call ourselves intellectuals, who are 
in the Services, men who before the war had a position in a certain 
sphere. Let us take from among them a completely imaginary 
example. Let us imagine someone who before the war was an 
art critic, with a column admired in some newspaper. Now, let us 
say, he is in the Air Force. Nobody reads his column, nobody 
knows his name, he is a cog in the machine, and he does not like 
it, and despises his dull companions with their lack of awareness, 
perception and sensibility. Let us suppose he is sitting in the 
mess, feeling awfully bored by a garrulous and rather drunken 
species of station medical officer, who before the war had a large 
and very brilliant practice, a man who, according to ovr friend, 
has no subtleties whatsoever, but who, in his own way, is completely 
orientated towards medicine. He also is bored by the dull pilot 
on his right with a pint of beer in one hand and the Daily Mirror 
in the other, that pilot whose emotional reaction to the most culti- 
vated woman or the local barmaid is identical—to him they are 
simply women—but that boy’s life lies up in the sky. Our friend 
would say that he had no sensibility, but how wrong he would be. 

What we usually think of when we speak of a man’s sensibility 
is somebody with a keener awareness of life than the average, of 
the spiritual rather than the factual, the unseen rather than the 
seen—and that pilot has that awareness, acquires that sensibility 
through the combination of great mobility and great power, alone 
with wind and stars. He may be boring on the ground, but neither 
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he nor that garrulous and slightly drunken medical officer will go 
Fascist. Each is far too well orientated in his own sphere. 

But what of our friend? It seems to me that in his intellectual 
frustration he approaches very closely to a character of Miss 
Dorothy Thompson in an admirable article in Harper’s Magazine, 
a character who, given a chance, would make the most perfect 
Goebbels of a budding Fascist movement. If his life cannot be 
apart from those he despises he cannot ignore them and will seek 
to dominate them, for the man who despises those around him who 
have power but not his intellectual attainments, those who attained 
that power by birth or marriage, feels it is his right to wrest that 
power from them. 

I suggest that that man is perhaps representative of all of us, 
of the subconscious of all of us anyway, of all of us whose art is 
not a thing big enough of itself but simply a means to power. 
Let us remember two things: one, that Fascism is not a national 
creed but a state of mind; two, that all those who love power 
more than people will go Fascist if and when Fascism is a majority 
movement. Finally, let us not go around and look at our friends 
and say, “Oh, he will be a Nazi.” Let us rather ask ourselves— 
what is my position? And if we can answer that question fairly, 
then I think that that itself is a not inconsiderable war aim, and if, 
after having looked into our hearts and seen the danger, we can 
honestly say it is all right when the day comes, I shall feel then 
we shall have a spiritual armour which, come what may, will see 
us through to the end. 


L. G. THE PIONEER 


By R. A. SCOTT-JAMES 

R. LLOYD GEORGE will be eighty on Sunday—an 
M anniversary which tempts one to look back on some less remem- 
bered moments in his career. There is one episode in that career 
which in this country was never fully appreciated. That was his 
yisit to the United States and Canada in the autumn of 1923, a year 
after his fall from power. He had a triumphal reception in New 
York. He spoke almost every day and sometimes twice or thrice 
in a day to colossal audiences in the East, in Canada, in the Middle 
Western States, and in the South. The people of America instantly 
took him to their hearts. The crowds fell under his spell. Hard- 
boiled American journalists who trav@led with him loved him and 
spoke in hushed, almost reverential, tones of “the man who is 
with us.” So great was the hold he gained over American 
public opinion in a single month that by a skilful succession of 
speeches he led the American people to the point of giving full 
backing to the Administration in a step it dared not have ventured 
upon before—that of participating in Europe in a scheme for 
solving the Reparations problem. The prophet was honoured out 
of his own country. 

The streamers that flew across the skyscrapers of New York and 
in other cities of America shouted welcome to “The Man who won 
the War.” But at the end of the tour the legend became “The Man 
who can win the Peace.” For it was not about war that Mr. Lloyd 
George talked in those speeches which won America, but about 
peace—one felt the voice of the L. G. who had thrilled multitudes in 
Britain and had already, before 1914, left an indelible mark upon 
British democracy and British society. Today many persons think 
of him primarily as the powerful organiser of the last war, the 
maker, or at least part-maker, of the Treaty of Versailles, and the 
chameleon, sometimes free-lance, Opposition statesman whose func- 
tion has been to make politics interesting and exciting. Yet the 
fact is that if Mr. Lloyd George had disappeared from public life 
in 1914 he would still have figured in history as the most remarkable 
political portent of his time, the man who did more than any other 
to ameliorate the condition of the masses by State action. 

If Mr. Lloyd George had lived at any time he would certainly 
have, emerged from obscurity. No man with his immense energy, 
his passion for life, imagination, gift of speech, knowledge of men, 
and ambition could have hid his light under a bushel. None the less 
we feel that he is a particularly: happy example of the union of the 
“man and the moment” ; his genius was harnessed to the irresistible 
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forces of a peculiarly interesting and fruitful period in British history. 
Britain was emerging from the self-satisfied, superficial prosperity ~ 
of Victorian times, and her thinkers and social reformers were asking 
searching questions about the meaning of democracy, the validity 
of privilege, and the condition of the masses of the people; and 
the consciousness of a new social duty, that of giving freedom a 
meaning for the poorest of the poor, gave birth to a sort of crusade 
which found expression in literature and in politics ; and in politics 
the protagonist was Mr. Lloyd George. He may not have been aware 
that just this was to be his role when he first entered Parliament 
for Carnarvon Boroughs. As a Welshman he thought first of Welsh 
independence. As a Nonconformist he thought of the rights of the 
Nonconformists in education, He attacked the vested interests 
which he knew with fearlessness, frankness, and dialectical skill, 
adorned his language with glowing images, and could lift his speech 
at the right moment to the note of passion. Already the “little 
wizard” was at work. But it was not long before his interest 
widened ; from association with people who knew, and from divina- 
tion of the needs of the popular audiences who acclaimed him, he 
instinctively found himself not merely the champion of freedom 
for the Welsh or the Boers, but the spokesman of those who sought 
to “ give warmth and glow to the grey lives ” of the poor, “ something 
that will help to dispel the hunger, the despair, the oppression and 
the wrong which now chill so many of their hearths.” It became 
his mission, as someone has put it, to “ enlarge the borders of Libera- 
tion,” to turn it, without too much consideration of Liberal doctrine, 
from laissez faire and humanitarian charity to practical State action 
by which the community should be compelled to do its duty to 
the weakest of its citizens. . 

Lloyd George was the gadfly of the Liberal Governments from 
1906 to 1914, with irresistible persistence stinging them into action 
which made that period the most fruitful in constructive social 
reform of any decade in British history. He became the most loved 
and most hated man in Britain. His colleagues failed to tame him. 
He profited by the attacks of the Opposition. It was he who 
carried through Old-Age Pensions (though the initiative here had 
been taken by Mr. Asquith), contributory Health Insurance, un- 
employment insurance and labour exchanges, graduated income-tax 
and death-duties, and would have made far-reaching changes in the 
system of land tenure if the war had not intervened. He tacked 
measures of reform on to Budgets so that the House of Lords might 
not interfere, and when it did interfere challenged the constitutional 
conflict which ended in the Parliament Act and the limitation of the 
powers of the hereditary Chamber. To his political enemies he 
seemed a demon compounded of cunning and rhetoric; for his 
friends, such as Russel Wallace, he was one who “has opened 
a new door for England, that future generations will be stronger for 
his action.” His achievements then must surely overshadow all the 
animosities that sprang out of later differences between him and 
some of his earliest colleagues. 

Is it strange that so simple a man should have done so much ? 
Simple! Some people will laugh at the word. He is adroit to the 
point of uncanniness. He has a wonderful flair for seeing what is 
coming round the next corner, He lays his plans deeply, and 
prepares pitfalls for his enemies. He has been said to be “ possessed 
of five or six senses not available to the ordinary man,” which he 
may use for the cause of what some would call righteousness and 
others devilry. He loves certain sorts of manoeuvre which have 
given him a reputation for intrigue just as another man might love 
a game of chess—but always with the sublime assugance that his 
cause, in the long run, is infallibly right. Yet he is simple. He 
has a simple, over-mastering belief in himself. Whoever differs from 
him and opposes him in regard to certain fundamentals is merely 
wrong, perhaps wicked, and in either case asking for trouble. He 
is simple in his creed. He is often accused of inconsistency and 
opportunism. He is certainly an opportunist in the sense that he 
is willing to sacrifice many small points to attain one major end— 
that is what made him so successful a conciliator in dealing with 
strike movements or critical conferences. But always in his political 
advocacy he has fallen back upon the few simple articles of his 
creed—his belief in liberty, whether it be that of British citizens 
or foreign nations—after the war he was feeling his way towards 
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self-determination for India, Egypt, Russia and, in spite of the 

- Black and Tans, for Ireland. His interest in the land which began 
in attacks upon hereditary privilege developed into a genuine passion 
for the reform of agriculture. Early and late he had a hatred of 
eant, a contempt for the letter that killeth, an admiration for certain 
simple human qualitics which he found in a Cromwell or an 
Abraham Lincoln or some village friend in the county of Carnarvon. 
While he delighted in his conversations with men like Birkenhead 
er Charles Masterman, he was equally at home in talking, as I have 
heard him, with a ship’s captain, or with an American journalist 
who asked him “ what it felt like to be a great man.” He is simple 
in his vanity, such that after a crowded day in which he has 
received the unmistakable approbation of 50,000 people, he is still 
pleased at the end of it to hear one other person tell him that he 
bas had a success. 

He is simple in his love of the country and rural beauty. Passing 
in a train through the region round Lake Champlain he once called 
my attention with delight to its similarity to Wales. He has a naive 
joy in the telling phrases which give sparkle to his speeches—on 
ene occasion when a reporter garbled one of his bons mots he 
exclaimed, “I could kill that reporter.” His rich capacity for 
pleasure in the small things that give colour to life is one of the 
qualities that endear him to those about him. It is a mistake to 
suppose that he is not a reader of books. He is an omnivorous 
reader of history and biography, and used to get through a good 
many novels. His style shows his intimacy with the Bible. Some 
twenty years ago he, who had always been an intense believer in 
the efficacy of the spoken word, addressed himself to the task of 
becoming a writer, and set himself to win his spurs as an author 
as he had won them as a politician. 

Now he is eighty years of age—not perhaps strong enough for ten 
hours a day of administrative work, but with judgement unimpaired, 
vision still fresh, and incomparable experience behind him which 
ought to be put, perhaps more often than it is, at the disposal of 
the State. 


POST-WAR DESIGN 


By SIR CECIL HARCOURT-SMITH * 


IR JOSHUA REYNOLDS in one of his lectures stresses suit- 

ability of purpose as a postulate of industrial design. I was 
reminded of this when the Minister of Food was recently reported 
as commenting with pride on an “invention” whereby disused 
municipal filing-cabinets had been converted into an electrical plate- 
warmer. His comment was, “See how the Ministry of Food deals 
with red tape.” The remark is somewhat cryptic, but two implica- 
tions are suggested: first, that municipal files are “red tape” ; and, 
secondly, that the conversion of an object to a purpose not originally 
intended is laudable. Both suggestions are dangerous in their 
application. Records, even municipal, may contain valuable his- 
torical material, such as is already endangered jn the indiscriminate 
drive for paper salvage, and we do not want to see that danger 
increased. 

Obviously, some conversions may be harmless, or even consonant 
with the designer’s intention. But there is some risk just now that 
in the urge for utility the utile may obliterate the dulce. Useful- 
mess need not always connote austerity. Even the simplest object 
can be decorated suitably at trifling cost. Emerson says wisely: 

** Give to barrows, trays and pans, 
‘ Grace and glimmer of romance.” 
And in this war-ridden world any spice of romance is surely 
welcome, even if it comes to us in a wheelbarrow. 

In most of our post-war industries ‘we shall find that war con- 
ditions have left radical changes. In those mechanically produced 
the scrapping or modification of productive machinery, and the 
changed scope of demand due to the war, must have a profound 
effect. The wider range of design and the desire for cheapness 
may together be destructive of accepted standards. 

There was never perhaps a time when ugliness masquerading 
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under the cloak of simplicity was so great a menace as it is today, 
Already before the war our aesthetic traditions were challenged by 
apostles of startlingisms, and false gods, mostly ugly, were being 
set up, even in high places. Spending-capacity after the war will 
be greatly diminished, and inexpensiveness will be a quality more 
than ever in demand. Machinery and mass-production, however, 
may even improve the general standard of taste, provided that they 
disseminate good types of production, and so serve an educational 
purpose ; it is therefore all the more important that the producers 
should recognise their individual responsibility for fostering good 
design. 

The art of the potter differs from most other industries in two 
respects ; it is in more universal demand by all classes, and is 
practically independent of machinery. Even where it is in some 
degree susceptible of mass-production, by the use of moulds for the 
form of transfer for the decoration, it can still exhibit something of the 
original designer’s hand. The inter-relation of form and decoration 
is a matter of great artistic importance. A simple decoration may 
often enhance the beauty of the form without any appreciable addi- 
tion to the cost; but the decoration should be carried out by the 
potter himself, or at least under his immediate control ; otherwise he 
may find his creation used merely as the unimportant setting for 
some treatment that has no relation to the potter’s art. 

Even the specimens most prized by collectors have sometimes 
ignored the unities. Bernard Palissy, for instance, acquired a reputa- 
tion by making dishes on which fish, lizards and other animals 
were the decoration, modelled in high relief and coloured, Since 
art is not, like cricket, governed by any permanent aesthetic standard, 
it is too often at the caprice of individual taste ; and, as someone has 
said, there is plenty of taste, and most of it bad. In the optimistic 
hope of remedying the position, societies, councils and commissions 
spring up like mushrooms, and like mushrooms die ; and periodically 
we are threatened with the future creation of a Ministry of Fine 
Arts as an infallible nostrum. 

British pottery has for two centuries at least held its own against 
foreign competition and foreign influences. The 1851 Exhibition, 
however, was partly intended to provide foreign models for the 
“improvement of British design.” The result in many cases was 
disastrous. The unholy union produced a hybrid offspring, flimsy 
Franco-British furniture spotted with Sévres plaques, and Italo- 
English pottery dignified with the name of “ Majolica,” for some 
time the pride of public lavatories ; fortunately, in Nature’s scheme 
of things, hybrids are often sterile. We may hope that in the 
general love-feast that is to follow the war nationality in art 
will not wholly disappear. But in pottery, at any rate, we do 
not need to go abroad for models. Even if the old-estab- 
lished firms like Wedgwoods produced nothing more modern 
than their original favourites these would still command a 
market ; nor need we rely only on successes of the past. In Moor- 
croft, for example, we possess an artist-potter whose wares are 
upholding the supremacy of British production both at home and 
overseas. 

When all is said and done, the ultimate determining factor must 
always be the measure of public education in art. We cannot hope 
to inoculate an indifferent populace with the artistic instinct, as 
though it were a matter of immunity against disease; and even 
if we could compel the vaccination, the doctors would be by no 
means agreed as to the composition of the serum. We might perhaps 
indicate at least what should not be done. Our professors in art 
harp too exclusively on the masterpieces. Why should they not 
sometimes show and talk about the notoriously bad, and explain 
why they are considered bad? The Spartan educational plan of 
exhibiting drunken helots as a warning to their children, though 
crude, was successful, and the principle might usefully be adopted 
by us in our schools of art. The detection and exposure of the 
inebriate, and the noxious in art and handicraft would be a divert- 
ing as well as an instructive exercise, and the diagnosis might be 
agreeably controversial. _ “ 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing 
to war conditions are advertised in this journal should not be taken 
as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


collaboration with Professor Glueck of Harvard, has drafted 
a “ten-point plan” providing for the extradition and punishment 
of Axis war-criminals. Under this plan all war-criminals are to be 
surrendered on demand to the Allied Nations ; crimes committed in 
occupied territories will be tried in the courts and under the laws 
of the countries in which they were committed ; crimes committed 
outside occupied territories will be tried by special international 
courts constituted for that purpose ; and existing extradition treaties 
“between the nations ” will be amended in such a way as to prevent 
political criminals from finding asylum in foreign countries. Point 8 
lays down that “the procedure in the international courts shall 
consist of the best features of the British and American criminal 
courts.” Dr. Baer hopes that immediate steps will be taken to prepare 
and to co-ordinate the indictments and the procedure. Even from 
the juridical joint of view this plan presents considerable difficulties. 
It is difficult to see, for instance, how trials in which the accusers 
are also the judges can be made in any manner to conform to the 
traditions of British or American justice. Nor is it apparent by what 
means neutral countries, such as Sweden, Switzerland and Spain, 
could be persuaded so to alter existing extradition treaties as to 
surrender political refugees who have sought asylum within their 
borders. It will be recalled that when, under Article 227 of the 
Treaty of Versailles, the Allied and Associated Powers asked 
Holland to surrender the person of William II (offering in diplomatic 
language “to relieve the Netherlands Government of responsibility 
for his custody ”) the Dutch replied that, not being a party to the 
Treaty, they could not hand over a political refugee without violating 
“their national tradition and honour.” ‘The point was not pressed, 
and the German Emperor remained unmolested at Doorn until the 
day of his death. 


D* MARCEL DE BAER, chief of Belgium’s judicature, in 


* * * * 


It will be recalled also that in 1919 the Allies summoned Germany 
to hand over to them, for trial by military tribunals, those Germans 
who were specifically accused of committing acts in violation of the 
rules and customs of war. The mistake was made of including in 
the list of those accused of personal brutality the names of those 
whose responsibility was, to say the least, diffused. To place 
Marshal von Hindenburg in the same list as some cruel commandant 
of a prison camp was to increase German resistance and to diminish 
the dignity of the Allied indictment. The Germans, in their note 
of January 25th, 1920, declared that they would be unable to secure 
the arrest and delivery of the persons specified by the Allies, and 
a compromise was reached under which a limited number of war- 
criminals were to be tried by the Supreme Court at Leipzig. These 
trials did not take place until the summer of 1921, and of the twelve 
persons eventually prosecuted, only six were convicted. The plea 
was urged, and largely accepted, that those at the top who had 
given the orders had not themselves committed the outrages, whereas 
those subordinates who had committed the outrages were only acting 
under orders. That plea will certainly be urged again and, if the 
courts to be constituted under Monsieur de Baer’s scheme are in 
fact to be animated by British and American legal traditions, the 
assignment of responsibility will indeed become a delicate task. It 
is to be hoped that the mistake will not be repeated of confusing 
general responsibility with direct criminal action and that in our 
determination to inflict punishment we do not resort to legal fictions 
and thereby lower the authority of national and international law. 
It is to be hoped that this time a distinction will be made from the 
outset between those accused of definite criminal acts and those who 
contrived or ordered criminality. The former might well. be sub- 
jected to ordinary criminal procedure in the countries where their 
crimes were committed ; the punishment of the latter (who would 
certainly refuse to recognise the jurisdiction of an international court 
such as Monsieur de Baer- contemplates), would be a matter for 
very careful consideration. 


It is sometimes argued that the legal procedure outlined by 
Monsieur de Baer will not in fact prove mecessary, since, in the 
occupied countries at least, summary justice will be inflicted by other 
means. But when the collapse comes, local justice will not be adminis- 
tered with discrimination. The really guilty parties, the Gauleciters 
and the Quislings, will be the first to receive the warning and the 
first to escape ; it will be upon the wretched orderlies left behind 
in the Kommandanturs that vengeance will be wreaked. Even as 
Ludendorff in 1919 escaped into Sweden clad in a huge ulster and 
a cloth cap, so also will the Nazi leaders slip away at the last moment 
into neutral territory ; it will be hard to secure their extradition 
without violating those principles of international law for which we 
are supposed to be fighting. There are other points which should 
be considered by those whose desire for personal retribution is 
passionate and strong. It may be true that it is imprudent to cook 
one’s hare before it is caught ; but it is also true that even the most 
horrible hare, when captured and encaged, becomes a pitiable object 
unworthy of the vengeance of great victorious Powers, We can 
understand the hatred and terror aroused among our ancestors by 
Napoleon ; but there are few of us who do not regret Hudson Lowe. 
Since revenge, however sweet it may appear at the moment, acquires 
within a generation a very bitter taste. 

x 2 * * 


There is a further point which is relevant to the problem of how 
(when we have caught them) to deal with the Dictators. Retribution 
there must be, in order to convince the Axis countries that in the 
modern world aggressive romanticism does not pay. Actual per- 
petration of criminal deeds must assuredly receive condign punish- 
ment. But there is one thing above all that we must not do to the 
Dictators ; we must not render their fall as romantic as their rise. It 
would not be wise to perpetuate their legends. Supposing, for instance, 
that the Dutch had not stood upon their dignity, had in fact removed 
William II from his refuge at Amerongen, and had in fact handed 
him over to the Allied and Associated Powers. Supposing that we, 
under the impulse of the “hang the Kaiser” excitement, had in fact 
been so impulsive as to execute that monarch after a trial which 
would not have been in accordance with our legal tradition and 
which history would have condemned as biassed and improper. 
Supposing we had done such things in 1919, how bitterly would 
we have regretted them in 1923! The Hohenzollern legend would 
to this day have been an active force in Germany ; and millions of 
Germans would have believed that their Kaiser had been martyred 
as a scapegoat for his country’s sins. As it was, the legend of the 
Emperor faded rapidly from German consciousness ; it was not 
upon that legend that any revival of national self-assertiveness could 
be built; if they thought of him at all, they thought of him as a 
pathetic figure, as a man who, having strutted violently upon the 
stage of history, deserted his army and his people when the danger 
came. The Hitler legend is more potent and more poisonous than 
any glamour which William II was able to achieve; it is a legend 
which in any circumstances it will be difficult to enucleate ; it isa 
legend which, if crowned with martyrdom, may prove immortal. 

* ” * + 


I assume that Monsieur de Baer, in devising his International 
Tribunal, has considered these objections. They are weighty and 
must be borne in mind. For would not the philosopher, examining 
our perplexities from a standpoint detached from the anger and 
sorrow of the last four years, advise us that no retribution which 
the mind of man could devise for Hitler would be more terrible 
than the contemplation of his own failure? Would he not advise 
us to strip his legend of all its romantic and heroic attributes? 
Would he not recommend that the best of all ends for Hitler would 
be to drag out the years that may remaia to him in shabby and 
inglorious exile, observed by the tourists, and recorded by the photo- 
grapher, as a stout and shambling figure slinking under the plane 
trees at Ouchy or munching jam-puffs in a Konditorei? 
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BALLET IN RUSSIA 


**Crimson Sails.’’ A New Soviet Production 


Kuibishev, December 30th, 1942. 
We went to the first night of Crimson Sails with more fears than 
hopes. We knew only that this new Soviet ballet had been in 
gestation a long time, that the libretto had been adapted from a 
story by Griniewski, and that the music was written by Yurovsky. 
Griniewski wrote the story under the pen-name of “A. Green,” but 
is, in fact, a Russian writer of Polish origin, who claims kinship with 
Joseph Conrad. The dancers of the Moscow Grand Theatre, who 
were performing this ballet in Kuibishev are, of course, first-class 
classical dancers—just a bit better than the best we have seen in the 
west of late, and that is saying a great deal. It must be borne in 
mind that the main developments in what Western Europeans refer 
to as “Russian ballet,” have taken place outside Russia—that the 
evolution of the formal rather stilted Tsarist ballet into the vital and 
spontaneous art of Diaghileff, Fokine and Massine had only slight 
influence on the ballet that was actually being played in the Soviet 
Union. 

Throughout the Revolution and the hard times that followed, the 
traditional ballet schools were kept open; there was, of course, a period 
of innovation and experiment, which did not leave a lasting mark, and 
was soon forsaken for a return to the old style—the frilly skirts and 
the pirouetting. Such developments as did take place were mainly 
in the realm of décor, where there was a great wave of elaborate 
representationalism—enormous back-cloths of trees that looked like 
trees, modelled castles, and live horses straining at the bit—a treat- 
ment which reminded one of Tree’s production of A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, where live rabbits scampered behind the footlights. 
Meanwhile in Western décor there were opposite tendencies—always 
the suggestion of a tree which made no pretence to look like a 
tree. And in choreography an ever-increasing freedom. 

But sooner or later the traditional vigour and vitality which has 
been manifest in the ballet—as in all aspects of the life of the 
Soviet people—was bound to break free of the repertoire of popular 
favourites which, although performed with the highest classical 
technique, were for that very reason limited in execution and re- 
stricted in treatment. In Crimson Sails there is a new freedom in 
choreography which gives scope for the full expression of spirited 
spontancity ; this new freedom may well be the beginning of an 
important development in the art which Russia has made her awn. 

The scene is in England—not modern England—but a land where 
men with hearts of oak sail boats with crimson sails. There is a 
girl who dreams of such a ship and its gallant captain. And all her 
dreams come true. It needs a combination of all the arts to give 
choreographers a chance with such a theme. The décor is by Mr. 
P. B. Williams, a Russian whose name comes from an American 
grandfather. His combinations of vivid hues and the atmospheric 
effects of a seaport are in their way lovely beyond anything I have 
ever seen on the stage. The music by Yurovsky has some outstand- 
ingly good passages, and is always delightfully suited to the action. 
As for the dancers, I knew them to be supreme in the classical 
school, but since yesterday it is clear that they are not limited 
to their classical technique. Tikhomirnova, one of the younger 
of the Soviet prima ballerinas, danced the heroine with a freshness 
and sincerity which will greatly enhance her reputation ; Preobraz- 
hensky was a sailor worthy of her dreams, while A. M. Messerer, 
who is one of the best contemporary Soviet dancers, gives one 
of his finest performances in this ballet. 

The production by Samousud and Monachov was excellent. This 
gave the choreographers their chance. They have used classical 
steps where these were suited, and have given us some charming 
“ variations ” in the style of the Tschaikowsky ballet, but they have 
not hesitated to innovate. The new movements and rhythms they 
have found are nearly always expressive, and often very beautiful. 
For instance, the dance of the Hooligans in the first act was 
something new on the Soviet stage, and a “jig” danced with 
vigour by Galetskaya was an outstanding success. But the approach 
to the problems of choreography was so original, and the use of 
space on the stage so effective, that it would be wrong to single 
out any one thing. You might well ask who is the creative artist 
who designed these ageless dances, and has brought new beauty 
and additional strength to the Russian ballet. We are not told his 
name. The programme does not say—the dancers get publicity, 
but the choreographer is unnamed ; it is as if the play bills showed 
us who would sing the part of Zerlina, and none bothered who 
the composer was. But whoever composed this really great ballet 
will surely produce other and even lovelier works, 
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We shall watch with the greatest interest and impatience for 
his further work. It is characteristic of the resilient strength of 
the Soviet Union that, during this desperate struggle for her exist. 
ence, she has again contributed greatly to the art of ballet. 


THE CINEMA 


** Wake Island.”’ Ar the Plaza. 


Wake Island. A patch of sand just breaking the otherwise empty 
surface of a great tract of the Pacific Ocean, an island without a 
trace of natural defences, a ridiculous American sand-castle manned 
by a dozen planes, a handful of medium-calibre guns, and four 
hundred men—too many to find decent burying-space when fourteen 
days’ defiance of a whole Japanese invasion fleet was over. The 
major disasters which followed the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour 
overshadowed the heroic story of Wake Island’s militarily hopeless 
defence, and now Hollywood has made a film designed to give 
honour where honour was perhaps overdue. It begins well. Here 
is the island, here are the guns, the planes, the men. We see how 
remote and alone they are, how comparatively helpless against the 
menace which soon will creep up over the empty circle of the 
horizon. We are ready to experience a piece of history which, even 
if it were presented in the bald jargon of a military text-book, could 
not fail to exceed in its dramatic effect the wildest imaginings of 
Paramount’s most expensive team of scenario-writers. We sit wait- 
ing. And then, shuffling sentimentally on the sands of Wake Island 
in circumstances completely hackneyed for anyone who has seen 
more than one of the spate of comedies about the U.S. Forces, we 
find Robert Preston and William Bendix. Surviving this shock, we 
are less surprised to find that the Marines are commanded by Brian 
Donlevy, and to see him surrounded by many another familiar 
face. .But when we discover that with the familiar faces go well- 
worn celluloid gestures and every pathetic trick -that Hollywood has 
ever used to win sympathy for a lay-figure, then we know that 
this film, in spite of its title, has nothing whatever to do with the 
epic gesture of four hundred doomed men in December, 1941. 

In this week’s newsreels there is a single shot which contrives 
in a matter of seconds to show clearly what is lacking from Wake 
Island. It appears in an episode photographed by American camera- 
men on board an aircraft-carrier in the Pacific.. In the most sensa- 
tional actuality material of the war we see a bomb explode on the 
deck of the carrier, right in front of the camera, and an unsecured 
plane bounce and lurch over the side after a near-miss ; but amongst 
these moments of real war there is one particularly revealing instant 
when a sailor starts to run the length of the deck to help tackle a 
fire in the stern. Suddenly he stops, looks apprehensively up, does 
a strange little dance of indecision, and returns hurriedly to cover 
in time to escape a machine-gunning Japanese plane—all this 
completely free from theatrical heroism, with foolhardiness struggling 
against fear and good sense coming finally to the rescue. 

EpGAR ANSTEY. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


Music lovers will welcome the records of Benjamin Britten, 
“Seven Sonnets of Michelangelo,” set for tenor and pianoforte, 
sung intelligently and with appropriately clean tone by Peter Pears, 
with the composer accompanying (H.M.V. B9302). This new work 
by on. of our most talented young composers only recently re- 
ceived its first performance. It makes the impression, perhaps, of 
being a little too facile, and some will prefer his earlier song- 
cycle “ Les Illuminations ” as more original. Roy Harris, the Ameri- 
can composer’s Symphony No. 3 (DB6137-8) played by Kus- 
sevitzky and the Boston Symphony strikes me as having little 
merit. A nice recording of the Aria “ Flocks in Pastures Green 
Abiding” and Recitative from Bach’s Cantata No. 208, sung by 
Isobel Baillie with instrumental accompaniment, is to be recom- 
mended. With January recordings I welcome E. J. Moeran’s 
massive Symphony in G Minor (C3319-24), played by the Hallé 
Orchestra conducted by Leslie Heward. On the twelfth side are 
Four Bagatelles for pianoforte (dating from 1938), by Alan Raws- 
thorne, played by Denis Matthews, who is one of the best of our 
younger pianists. The Columbia recording of the Brahms Variations 
on a theme of Haydn (DX1105-6), played by the Hallé Orchestra, 
under Dr. Malcolm Sargent, has a more general appeal. I suggest 
that the H.M.V. Co. should get Toscanini to record Berlioz’s 
“Romeo and Juliet” symphony with which he has recently 
astonished the New York musical public. This is a task really worth 
while which should be set-about at once before it is too late. 
we me Be 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


LETTERS TO 


WAR OFFICE, ABCA AND BEVERIDGE 


s1r,—How forcibly your issue of January 8th brings out the principles 
involved in the ban imposed on the ABCA pamphlet dealing with the 
Beveridge Report. On page 22 you discuss with sound reasoning the 
action taken by the Secretary of State for War. On page 27 your corre- 
spondent Mr. J. Mackay-Mure so truly observes that the soldier “ retains 
his democratic rights as a citizen, and, therefore, as an elector.” On 
page 33 you remind your readers that Mr. R. G. Casey has said that the 
Beveridge Report has aroused the greatest interest amongst the troops in 
the Middle East. 

I have served in the ranks of the Army since the outbreak of war, and 
I have attempted to study carefully and objectively the thoughts and 
opinions of my comrades. During this period I have noted with confi- 
dence the increasing interest that my colleagues are taking in current 
affairs. No one could be more fully aware than I that there are still 
thousands. who have little idea of the problems to be faced or little 
inclination to solve them. But their numbers are lessening, and so long 
as that process continues we are moving in the right direction. Although 
the soldier’s prime duty is the physical winning of the war, the struggle 
must be fought mentally as well as physically if there is to be any hope 
of our cause being crowned with total victory. Moreover, the funda- 
mental requisite of a better national existence after the war- is the realisa- 
tion by the individual of the responsible part that he, as a member of the 
community, must play. Every possible encouragement should therefore 
be given to soldiers to ponder over and discuss future as well as current 
problems. 

What, then, will be the effect of the official ban on ABCA discussions 
of the Beveridge Report and other subsidiary controversial subjects by 
our soldiers at home? In what light will our comrades overseas view 
this step? Let us be frank and see the matter in its broader aspects. 
The effect can only be lamentably detrimental. The public must under- 
stand that the issue at stake is but the outward and visible sign of vital 
and far-reaching principles. In banning their right to discuss openly 
the Beveridge Report (for amongst themselves they continue to do so 
with undiminished vigour), the troops see added grounds for their uneasy 
feeling that they are still regarded as inferior to civilians. They suspect 
that whilst they are away from their peace-time work others are freely 
looking ahead to their post-war positions. Our men overseas (possibly 
the son or brother or husband of some who read this letter), now fight- 
ing so superbly on many fronts, battling and triumphing not only against 
the enemy but against incredible and distressing hardships; our men 
at home, enduring with smiling countenance perhaps greater trials in the 
course of their training than the average civilian realises, and awaiting 
with eagerness the day when they in turn meet the enemy—are all these 
to toil and suffer and win merely to return after the war and find that 
there is no room for them in their homeland? That whilst on them 
the greatest burden has fallen, on them the least reward will be bestowed? 

Are they to be betrayed in this manner? It happened after ‘the last war, 
and I beg your readers to consider whether at this rate it may net happen 
again after this war. On the young men and women of today (thousands 
of whom are now serving in the Army) will rightly fall the chief burden 
of striving in the years to come for a better world. I feel that that 
task will be undertaken by strong and capable hands, and I pray that 
this grave, but at the same time glorious, responsibility will not be 
snatched from us. I am second to none in respecting the work and 
guidance of my elders. My generation will need all the help that they 
can give it, but the lawful inheritance that belongs to the youth of this 
country must not be denied it. Nothing could be more encouraging 
for the future than the increasing understanding by my military contem- 
poraries that the post-war world will be an era of trials and difficulties 
demanding persistent resolution and courage.—Yours faithfully, 

London. CORPORAL. 


Sm,—I am among those who think Sir James Grigg was unwise to 
withhold from ABCA the pamphlet which Sir William Beveridge wrote 
for it on his report. For since when must citizens refrain from discussing 
till the Commons has debated? And ours is a citizen army. Were it 
not, ABCA would rot exist. 

But let’s give the devil-his due. ABCA is a War Office creation, 
strongly supported from its inception (unless I’m much mistaken) by Sir 
James Grigg himself. In this respect the War Office far outstrips the 
Navy and Air Force. The subjects ABCA has discussed are numerous 
and enlightened. Having attended some “talks” I can testify to their 
radical character. The pamphlets issued are available to the Navy 
and Air Force, but their number circulating in those Services compared 
with those among the army is extremely small; which is something of a 
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pity. Sir Archibald Sinclair and Mr. A. V. Alexander might ponder 

taking a leaf from the War Office’s book. If ABCA is good for soldiers, 

it is equally good for airmen and sailors. It is on them all that our lives 

depend now, and, when the war is over, much of the future of this 

country and the world at large.—Yours, &c., J. L. Hopson. 
Author’s Club, S.W.1. 


CHINESE HISTORY 


Sir,—I cannot read Mr. Hsieh’s review of my Short History of Chinese 
Civilisation without a chuckle. Mr. Hsieh says he is my “ compatriot ” 
and claims to have made “a perusal” of my book. I wonder! 

With a sweeping remark, he discredits our “ official histories ” (probably 
he means the “ Twenty-four Histories”) and the authenticity of our ancient 
classics. It was a fashionable point of view in the nineteen twenties, but 
quite out of fashion now. He objects to any reference to legends from our 
classics, and attacks me for comparing these legendary figures with the 
material of modern excavations. He might as well say that the Bible 
and Homer’s works should be completely ignored by modern historians. 
He condemns the figures recorded in books written thousands of years 
ago as “ locographical heroes.” If he has learned his classics from reading 
locographical literature—a thing unknown to China until recent years— 
it is no wonder that he thinks our classics all nonsense. In the meantime, 
I must advise him to read page 22 of my book, in order to understand 
what I have already said in it. 

Mr. Hsieh accuses me of having “given disjointed accounts of the 
feudal system in the Chou period, the brief interlude of Wang Mang’s 
* new deal,’ the economic and social reforms of Wang An-shih, the uprising 
which heralded the fall of each dynasty, the T’aip’ing Rebellion of the 
last century, and, one may add, the rise of the Communist movement in 
contemporary China.” These events occurred separately during a period 
of more than two thousand years, and some of them happened centuries 
apart. Is it the fault of a historian that they are not joined? As for their 
social backgrounds, Mr. Hsieh will be better informed to read page 45 
in my book for Feudal System, page 87 for Wang Mang, pages 148-159 
for Wang An-shih, the whole of Chapter XXII for the T’aip’ingists. 
As for the Communist movement in China, Mr. Hsieh can under- 
stand it better if he reads the Chapters XXVII-XXIX of my history which 
have a description of its development.—Yours sincerely, Tsur CHI. 

2 Burnham Road, St. Albans. 


RELIGION IN THE SCHOOLS 


S1r,—Since Lord David Cecil accepts the view as to the teachers which I 
expressed in the closing paragraph of my letter, but for which I had not 
written, it is needless to argue questions of morals and their sanctions. We 
should not convert each other. ‘There was nothing in my letter to indi- 
cate that I did net-secognise the influence of religion om morals,—both 
good.end bad. There are no dogmas in Job’s defence of himself except 
that of the-prophets: There is a God and a just God, no intellectual 
problems such as the Trinity and the Atonement, to say nothing of 
effectual calling or imputed righteousness. And speaking of the prophets 
is it true that Christ in the words cited is laying down a new and unheard- 
of law? He does not, as in His law about marriage, indicate that He is 
diverging from Moses’ teaching, nor, as when He forbids the hatred of 
our enemies (which Job too recognises) say: “Ye have heard, &c, but I 
say unto you, &c.” What He says is accepted by His questioner as though 
it was already his belief; and is it not just a concise, and for Christians 
authoritative, statement (whence its use in our services), of what had been 
the burthen of prophetic teaching throughout? In thei: writings God at 
once threatens end entreats, desiring an obedience different from that 
which an Assyrian tyrant might exact because based upon gratitude and 
love. Job kmows that God is just. His social instincts and human 
experience teach him in what ways he must deal justly and mercifully 
in his conduct. When men in war or in mine accidents come to the 
help of each other they do so without always considering the bearing of 
their conduct on an afterlife. 

If Lord David agrees with me as to the rights and liberty of the 
teacher, I agree with him as to the vanity of teaching by those who do 
not accept what they teach. But might not many teachers be willing to 
give ethical teaching which the Christians can for their purposes otherwise 
complete? Moral laws have a social significance which can be taught. 
and too often is not. Looking back on my own religious education in 
school (and I was sent away to distant boarding schools when I was nine 
years old) I remember chiefly two things: the necessity for belief, con- 
version, without which no good deeds were of any avail, and secondly. 
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an endless reading of the doings of the tedious kings of Israel and Judah 
with their oriental cruelties. We might have been taken over Job’s 
defence of himself or even the Sermon on the Mount and shown that, 
if the latter especially points towards another life, yet all the commands 
have not only a social but, I venture to think, a personal individual value, 
—can strengthen the altruistic as against the potent egoistic impulses. 
But things taught in school often work out wrongly. A very fine young 
man came to study medicine in Aberdeen and brought an introduction 
to us. We met him one Sunday morning and asked him was he not 
going to church: “ No, no,” he replied, “I had too much of it at L——g.” 
If the command to “love intensely” refer to our feelings then it is 
for most people an impossible command, for over our feelings we have a 
very limited control. Even the love of God, Dean Goulburn taught, must 
for most Christians be a princip!e of action rather than an emotion. The 
last is reserved for saints those who,.in Scottish phrase, have got “ far 
ben.” I do not believe that Mr. Gladstone, good Christian as he was, 
loved Mr. Disraeli intensely. —Yours truly, H. J. C. GRIERSON. 

P.S.—I have omitted to point out that in the Gospel of St. Luke the 
words Lord David cites are not put into the mouth of Christ but are the 
lawyer’s reply to the question: “What is written in the law? How 
readest thou?” which suggests that they were a recognised summary of 
the law. The reference to the Law is a little difficult. The only reference 
my Bible gives is to Leviticus -xix 18 where the neighbour is confined 
to “the children of Thy people,” which is, I suppose, why the parable 
of the Good Samaritan follows in order to widen the application. 

{This correspondence is now closed.—Epb., The Spectator.] 


THE 


A WORLD AIR FORCE? 


S1r,—The contributor to your issue of January 8th who poses this question 
seems to presuppose an entirely new organisation to police the world 
against aggressors after the war. But is this, with all its attendant 
difficulties, really necessary? 

Surely the only practicable form of a League of Nations after the war 
will be, to begin with anyway, that group already existing known as the 
United Nations! This is, in fact, the League of Nations in action in 
defence of the ideals of its covenant: it comprises all those nations who 
are resolutely against war as a permissible policy in righting international 
wrongs, and who are at the same time willing to fight to maintain that 
principle. Accordingly, the International Police Force must be founded 
on their fighting services, much reduced in size, of course, so that perhaps 
only the voluntary professional element would be needed. The aggressor 
nations, being completely disarmed, would have to contribute to the cost 
in other ways. Neutrality would be rated merely as the negative form 
of that policy which vociferously supports whichever appears at the 
moment to be the winning side, regardless of right and wrong. 

This, it seems to me, would by-pass many of the difficulties 
envisaged.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, F, D. MERRALLS. 

Lynchmere Green, Haslemere, Surrey. 


WEYGAND AND VICHY 


Sir,—On the facts Mr. Harold Nicolson is certainly right in doubting 
the story that the Archduke Maximilian was General Weygand's father. 
But there is more than “some foundation for the theory that he was not 
born of French nationality,” since he has himself given Brussels as his 
birthplace, although he has been reticent about his parentage. It has 
often been stated and never, I believe, denied that he is a son of King 
Leopold II, who would have had no difficulty in arranging a nomination 
to St. Cyr. 

It may be of interest to recall that Armstrong’s “Chronology of 
Failure,” a balanced and objective account of the events of May and 
June, 1940, makes Weygand’s defeatism anterior to and more determined 
than that of Darlan. That Weygand’s subsequent recall from his North 
African command should have been demanded by the Germans, on 
account of his recalcitrance to collaboration, at a time when Darlan stood 
high in their favour is just one more of those apparent paradoxes which 
make speculation about the motives of the Vichy protagonists so vain 
until more facts are available.—I am, sir, yours faithfully, 


Elgin Lodge, Osborne Road, Windsor. ARTHUR Rau. 


THE ESSEX PROPHECY 


Smr,—The prophecy quoted by W. E. Bromel is remarkable indeed, 

especially in its language, which is modern English and cannot date to 

within 50 years of the death of Chaucer. Are there any instances of 

English epitaphs remaining legible in our churchyards for 500 years? 

Has someone been hoaxed? RICHARD Kay. 
21 Manor Road, Bexhill-on-Sea, 
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GERMAN CRUEETY 


Sir,—As a constant reader for many years of The Spectator, I think 
Mr. Nicolson’s view is unnecessarily generous. I think the facts, con- 
tinuously confirmed by official statements, given by war correspondents, 
neutral as well as pro-Ally, have been sufficient to emphasise that the 
German people, as a mass, condone and agree with whatever their leaders 
may consider to be politically and militarily necessary in respect to ruth- 
lessness and treachery. History has proved that the warlike outlook 
inspired by Frederick the Great is the modus vivendi of the German 
people. This is emphasised by Field Marshal Smuts and Lord Vansittart, 
who have indicated that in their view it will take two generations to instil 
into the German youth the duty they owe to God and their European 
neighbours. 

My view is, that if we ignore our past experience and the advice of 
Field Marshal Smuts and Lord Vansittart, we shall leave our children 
and grandchildren an even more terrible legacy than has resulted from 
the stupidity (and worse) of our political leaders of 1931-1938. 

Does Mr. Nicolson really think that if the British soldier was ordered 
to use the same ruthless methods in respect of women and children—to 
say nothing of the treatment of Jews—he would obey? We know that 
almost to a man our soldiers would refuse. Sadism is in the German 
blood: so devoid of mercy are they that their soldiers and Gestapo laugh 
at the misery of their tortured helpless victims.—Yours sincerely, 

E. C. W. OLDHAM. 

National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, S.W.1. 
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THE COUNTY BADGE SCHEME 


S1r,—Professor Julian Huxley evidently does not bring to his pronounce- 
ments on education the accuracy which distinguishes his scientific work, 
In your issue of January Ist he states (after having claimed to have 
investigated the facts) that Mr. Hahn learned many of his educational 
methods at Oxford while a Rhodes Scholar. I do not know for certain 
whether Mr. Hahn was ever at Oxford, but I believe not. I can state 
positively that he was never a Rhodes Scholar.—Yours faithfully, 
Rhodes House, Oxford. C. K. ALLEN. 


SIR J. J. THOMSON 


SirR,—As one who has long treasured the saying (quoted from memory) 
of Sir J. J. Thomson, “Though science is for ever drawing back the 
curtain, so that half-wonders disappear, the wonder still remains,” I 
confess to disappointment that your reviewer of his biography gives no 
suggestion of the mystic sense that must have been his—but perhaps the 
omission is to be charged against the author rather than the reviewer!— 
Yours truly, Epwarp S. G. WICKHAM. 
Waterlooville Vicarage, near Portsmouth. 


NEWTON’S THEOLOGY 


Sir,—A further fact about the adjective Arian, unknown to many lay folk 

and some clergy, is that the second syllable of the name of the heretic 

Arius is long. The word represents Areios, derived from Ares, the Greek 

god of war, and likewise wrongly transliterated in Areopagus.—Yours 

faithfully, E. J. Botus, 
The Rectory, Monk Sherborne, Basingstoke. 


THE WARSAW GHETTO 


S1r,—Miss Olive Bennett calls Mr. Harold Nicolson “a propagandist” 
who “stretches the bounds of human credulity” in saying that 433,000 
Warsaw Jews have been “congregated in a ghetto behind a high wall”; 
she says that this figure is twice the whole population of Warsaw, and 
that she would “like to see the wall enclosing half a million people.” 
Before stretching human patience with such a letter, Miss Bennett 
might have ascertained her facts. The total population of Warsaw at the 
census Of 193I was 1,171,900, and by 1939 had considerably exceeded 
that figure: it was at least three times the figure of 433,000 and not 
half of it. To isolate a district in a typical Continental town it is not 
necessary to build a wall round the whole—as it might be, say, in 
Wimbledon or Greenwich—but merely to close a certain number of street 
exits. The wall was there, and I have talked to non-Jewish eye-witnesses 
who have seen the ghetto and its horrors. I refrain from commenting 
on the taste of Miss Bennett’s effort at jocosity over the Jewish tragedy 
in Poland.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., L. B. NaMIER. 
15 Gloucester Walk, London, W. 8. 


For ‘* Country Life ’’ see page 62 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Melanesian Culture 
Stone Men of Malekula. By John Layard. (Chatto and Windus, 50s. 


THIS is a truly magnificent book. It is over 800 pages long, and 
peautifully produced, illustrated, annotated and indexed. Many 
who handle it will feel a wave of nostalgia for the spacious old days 
when the skill of scholar and publisher could be lavished more often 
on such a microcosm of human culture as this little society of 400 
people. And now, with world civilisations in travail around us, it is 
surely something of a rest to contemplate such a society in miniature, 
immobilised by its isolation, and revealing the form and beauty 
of a static design. 

‘Vau island, to which this book is chiefly devoted, lies off the 
north-east coast of Malekula, one of the island chain of the New 
Hebrides archipelago which has already been described by the late 
Bernard Deacon, and more recently by Tom Harrisson. The whole 
of this area forms a patchwork of small tribes or tribelets with 
distinctive cultural features, so that a man walking along the coast 
of some of the larger islands may come across different languages 
every three or four miles in some instances, and may find them 
spoken by groups of only a few hundreds strong. Such an area 
naturally sets a fascinating problem for the historian of Pacific 
cultures. In 1914 Rivers published his History of Melanesian 
Society after a great pioneer journey through the Pacific. In it he 
tried to unravel the different cultural strands produced by what 
he imagined to be a series of successive waves of immigrant peoples. 
Layard was a pupil of Rivers, to whom he dedicates this book, 
and the present volume is announced as the first of a series of 
detailed studies of the small islands off the coast. of Malekula, in 
which the writer will attempt to establish the historical sequence 
of cultures in the area by means of Rivers’s methods. For this 
reason the book differs from the sociological studies of primitive 
peoples that have been appearing recently. Layard gives us no 
picture of the life of the people of Vau, their ambitions, tempera- 
mental characteristics, day to day activities, the political system that 
unites them or the laws they observe. In fact, in order to establish 
a historical basis for his later work, he chooses for his first volume 
the island on which he stayed the shortest time, and therefore had 
the least chance of making first-hand sociological observations. He 
also includes accounts published by other observers such as Pére 
Godefroy and Professor Speiser. Layard’s aim is to give as com- 
plete an account as possible of those aspects of Melanesian culture 
which will enable him to reconstruct their history by means of 
the distribution of certain common traits. So a savant of today 
might reconstruct the history of the Norman conquest by means 
of Norman place and family names, old French legal usages and 
forms of local government, even if all written records of this occupa- 
tion of England had disappeared. The traits Layard uses are the 
famous stone megaliths and the megalithic mortuary ritual of the 
Pacific, the mosaic of patrilineal and matrilineal kinship usages, 
myths, and different forms of mat and fringe skirts. This work 
will be incomplete without the succeeding volumes, but when it is 
finished, it should make a monumental piece of scholarship of its 
kind. 

For the general reader some of the elaborate analyses of kinship 
will form rather arduous work, but the Malekula area is one of the 
most fascinating and dramatic districts of Melanesia. These people 
have long been famous for their sacred cult of pigs, not pigs in 
terms of bacon, ham or spam, but pigs with curled tusks specially 
trained upwards, and then downwards, by the knocking out of the 
upper canines, till the tusks re-enter the jaw, pierce it-and grow 
up again. 
to ancestral spirits is achieved. Malekula is also an area of human 
sacrifice, cannibalism, probably not yet extinct, the artificial elonga- 
tion of the human skull in babyhood, cults associated with split 

gs, of which Layard gives valuable photographs, and the mega- 
iths which are now mainly composed of coral blocks. The most 
valuable part of the book is probably the full account of the Maki 
ritual of Vau, a fifteen-year cycle of ceremonies with sacrifices of 
tusked boars. But Layard’s interests are wide, and many types of 
reader will find useful data here and there in the book. There are 
melodies of native songs, psychological interpretations of myths, 
methods of canoe building, sand designs, and some linguistic data. 

“From the point of view of: sociological theory, Layard’s main 
contribution is a rather mystic conception of innate impulses causing 
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human society to divide, and to subdivide into certain numerical 
proportions such as halves, quarters and eighths. This theory it 
is difficult to test without further concrete data in terms of accounts 
of native behaviour, legal obligations, linguistic usages and forms 
of settlement. Without this, the formal perfection of the interesting, 
but very complex kinship diagrams, raises as many queries as it 
solves. But the pattern will no doubt emerge more clearly in subse- 
quent volumes, and Layard’s present comparative summary of the 
distribution of different forms of ceremonial in this area will be 
exceedingly useful to anthropologists interested in the Pacific. 
Aubrey I. RICHARDS. 


A Diversity of Scotsmen 


Scottish Diaries and Memoirs, 1746-1843. Arranged and Edited by 
J. G. Fyfe. (Emeas Mackay. 12s. 6d.) 

Here is a panorama of Scottish life, almost as rich, varied and 
humorous as the panorama of the Waverley Novels ; and, indeed, we 
are often reminded of Waverley characters as we read these records 
of their living contemporaries. It is surely the voice of Peter 
Peebles (the litigant in Redgauntlet) that speaks in these words of a 
bonnet-laird recorded by Dr. James Begg: “I really dinna ken ony 
greater pleasure on earth than a weel-gawin’ law plea.” 

Although he makes good use of books not easily available to 
the general reader, Mr. Fyfe does not therefore neglect the familiar 
and valuable diarists and autobiographers like Lord Cockburn and 
the enchanting Elizabeth Grant of Rothiemurchus. Clerics pre- 
dominate among the twenty writers; Mr. Fyfe opens with a 
splendidly contrasted pair. First, the Jacobite Bishop, Robert Forbes 
(compiler of The Lyon in Mourning), on an episcopal visitation 
through the Highlands in 1762: 

By 12 o'clock we returned to our Creel House at the General’s 
Hut, where we dined sumptuously upon Venison, a piece of a Roe, 
dress’d partly in Collops, with Sauce, and partly on the Grid-Iron, 
a Leg of fine Mutton, two good Pullets, Flour Bread, good Claret, 
White Wine, and Gooseberries after Dinner; and the Landlady, 
a Forbes by her Father and a Fraser by her Husband, was extremely 
fond to see a Forbes in her Creel-House, and tho’ an old Body, 
she sang like a Nightingale, and danced to her own Music. 
After him comes John Mill, of Sandwick in Shetland, who opens 
an entry in 1755 with, “ Meantime Satan raged exceedingly,” and 
who records the conversion of his daughter Nell with surprise as 
well as pleasure, because “not long before she was much given 
to dress, diversions, and encouragement of young frothy men.” But 
any hasty generalisations about humane Episcopalians and rigid 
Presbyterians must be revised when we come to George Ridpath, 
minister of Stitchel and Home. He reads Plato and Horace, 
Tristram Shandy and David Hume’s History, with his cronies deals 
“ pretty liberally in Bonum Magnums ” at a dinner on the Prince of 
Wales’s birthday (1759), plays parlour games, occasionally spends an 
evening in “a sort of mirth more wild than elegant,” is far more 
worried by debts than devils, and dismisses a Presbytery meeting 
with “ some trifling business about a fornicator.” 

Mr. Fyfe, however, is by no means just an entertainer ; and for 
the light his compilation throws on everyday life in Scotland, and 
the impact on individuals of great national movements and events, 
it is worthy to stand on the bookshelves beside H. G. Graham’s 
classic, Social Life in Scotland in the Eighteenth Century. The 
saddest pages record the decay of the old ways of life in the 
Highlands. Donald Sage, minister of Achness, shows the process 
at its most brutal when he describes how in the notorious Suther- 
land Clearances the crofters of Strathnaver were given half an hour 
to shift their gear before their cottages were burnt to the ground. 
Equally revealing are the memories of the eighth Duke of Argyll, 
a genuinely well-intentioned and high-principled landlord, who 
simply could not understand why the Highlander should stubbornly 
stick to an outworn, inefficient method of cultivation when better 
ways had been demonstrated to him. That the people might be 
clinging to something far more than their system of communal 
holdings—to a whole complex pattern of life which they instinctively 
felt would be threatened by his improvements—seems never to have 
occurred to him. 

It is this same Duke who, apropos of English misconceptions 
about the Establishment in Scotland, remarked that “John Bull, 
with all his great qualities, is a very parochial creature.” Scots are 
parochial too, of course, but in a slightly different way, always liking 
to relate the wildest and furthest things to the nearest and homeliest. 
Here, as example, is Carlyle of Inveresk describing a conversation 
with Colonel Alexander Dow: 
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“As he was telling us that night, that, when he had the charge 
of the Great Mogul, with two regiments under his command, at 
Delhi, he was tempted to dethrone the monarch, and mount the 
throne in his stead, which he said he could easily have done: —when 
I asked him what prevented him from yielding to the temptation, 
he gave me this memorable answer, that it was reflecting on what 
his old school-fellows at Dunbar would think of him for being 
guilty of such an action.” 

JANET ADAM SMITH. 


Psychology without Tears 
Out of Working Hours. By Henry Yellowlees, O.B.E., M.D., F.R.C.P. 
(J. and A, Churchill. 8s. 6d.) 

One of the most notable features in almost every department of 
science has been the recent trend away from the materialism of 
the last couple of generations. It seems to have begun in the 
realm of the physicists and has recently been exemplified in the 
fields of anatomy, biology and medicine by such books as 
Professor Wood Jones’s Life and Living and Design and Purpose 
and Mr. Kenneth Walker’s Diagnosis of Man. It is equally evident 
in the pages of Dr. Henry Yellowlees’s Out of Working Hours, 
written from the standpoint of what might be called by some 
people modern psychology. It is true that Dr. Yellowlees seems 
to assume that this is “ based on foundations as remorselessly and 
scientifically accurate as mathematics,” which is a trifle more, 
perhaps, than many of his medical brethren would concede. But, 
on the other hand, he emphasises, over and over again, the limita- 
tions of the purely scientific approach to truth in his own speciality. 
He, too, maintains that there are orders of knowledge, particularly 
in the sphere of values, that are just as valid but only to be obtained 
through other channels and by other means. Indeed, he holds that 
the relative failure, in actual practice, of so much modern psycho- 
logical and psycho-analytic treatment is because many of its ex- 
ponents have failed to realise this. Philosophically, as he puts it, 
they are still living in the 1890's. 

Included in his book are wise and humorous addresses to nurses 
and social workers, and also his Morison Lectures in Edinburgh 
of 1939 on the problems of adolescence. These deservedly created 
widespread attention at the time, and it is delightful to be able 
to read them again in their present form. Dr. Yellowlees has ranged 
over wide pastures in his general reading and studies and he shows 
incidentally how true and beautiful a picture of normal adolescence 
is to be found in the Genesis story of the Garden of Eden. The 
thoughtless reception of the everyday needs of life is followed by 
the first desire for knowledge, then by the questioning of authority, 
the realisation of sex, and finally, as the garden gates are closed for 
ever, by the need for work in the outside world. It is the path that 
every boy and girl must tread, hardly aware of all that has been 
happening to them until it has come to an end. But it is during 
this period that the pattern of their future outlook and attitude to 
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life is very largely determined; and Dr. Yellowlees stresses how 
profoundly it may be affected by parents and teachers. To their 
unwisdom, for example, may well be due many of the aberrations 
of later sexual behaviour—less perhaps because of anything actually 
said than of the emotional background behind the explanations, 
Nobody is quicker than a child to sense and exploit any hint of 
concealment, whether garbed in over-solemnity or uneasy jocularity, 
On the other hand, if 2 phallus is described as unemotionally as a 
tea-cup, there is no particular reason for chalking up a picture of 
it on a wall. 

Throughout adolescence, too, boys and girls are peculiarly sug- 
gestible ; and a lifelong self-distrust may easily be sown by an 
Olympian or over-protective father or mother. To this may be 
traced many of the morbid anxieties or anxiety neuroses of adult 
life, the subject of a later address in this volume to R.A.M.C. officer 
in France. This was the basic ingredient of many of the illnesses 
labelled in the last war as disorderly action of the heart and shell- 
shock. Neither the heart nor the shell had very much to do with 
them. But the waz had produced conditions in which the sufferer 
could no longer deal with their self-uncertainty. It could not be 
masked by some convenient avoidance. Hence the physical signs 
of distress. The war, like the present war, had not created these 
sufferers. It had merely revealed them, and too often, alas! the 
spiritual surroundings in which they had been brought up. Touch- 
ing this, Dr. Yellowlees, as one of our most experienced psychiatrists, 
has a last word to say. “ Psychologically speaking, we emerge from 
the dark at one end of life only to re-enter it at the other, and 
the great distinguishing mark, as I believe, of the psychologically 
well-equipped individual is the ever-present sense that the dark js 
somehow friendly.” It is not the duty of the scientist and psycho 
logist, as he sees it, to try and personify this friendly dark. But 
the sense that it is so should be the bright treasure of every 
adolescent and the best guarantee for his psychological future. “We 
may regard it,” he says, “as the new song put into his mouth. We 
need not study the words and music too critically; it is the fact 
that he jis singing that matters.” H. H. BasHForp. 


Facts From France 
France in Torment. By-Madeleine Le Verrier. (Hamish Hamniteon. 6s.) 


MADAME LE VERRIER left France last spring to join General de 
Gaulle as the “high symbol of resistance, accepted as such by the 
overwhelming majority of Frenchmen in the occupied area.” She 
is working at Fighting French Headquarters, yet what seems to me 
of principal importance’ in her book is the fact that she reveals 
herself as a completely non-party French patriot, and thus represents 
what is ultimately decisive for the emergence of France after the 
war. French re-entry into it is the supreme cause that appeals to 
her, and she brushes personalities—even that of General de Gaulle— 
aside as subsidiary. Here is a definition from inside France of 
what gaullisme means and does not mean: “It signifies the uprise 
of an entire nation against the invader, the hope of freedom for 
tomorrow and revenge for the humiliations we have suffered. It 
is an act of faith, When people ask me whether in France de 
Gaulle is regarded as the future head of the Government, I can 
find no answer, so little is such a rationalist view comprehensible 
to those who have lived under the reign of terror, cold and hunger.” 
It is just as well to be reminded of such realities from time to 
time, especially at the present juncture. 

Madame Le Verrier was a very well-known journalist in Paris 
in view of her connexion with [Europe Nouvelle, the organ in 
which Pertinax relentlessly pressed upon successive French Govern- 
ments the necessity for taking a realistic view of German war 
preparations. She was thus a resister even before the war began. 
Her 167 pages are rather artlessly written—and none the worse for 
that—but the book is definitely the worse for being carelessly 
translated: “Vans belonging to the sanitary service ” is, for example, 
the quaint term used to describe ambulances. 

There is one major revelation: M. Alibert, who was chef de 
cabinet (this is also wrongly translated) to Marshal Pétain, told 
her on May 21st, 1940, that the Marshal had said, “I have been 
deputed to make peace,” and M. Alibert himself was already talking 
of “settling accounts” with the Popular Front, the Jews and the 
Freemasons. Madame Le Verrier characteristically reminded him 
that there was a war on.. The view that Marshal Pétain and General 
de Gaulle were working hand in glove was one she frequently met, 
and the whole book is full of reflections of French opinion which 
are particularly valuable coming from this source, since a politically- 
experienced Frenchwoman can necessarily adjust what she hears 
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and sees into a more fitting framework than some of the non-French 
writers of similar books have been able to do. The story of Hitler’s 
far-reaching plan in connexion with the return to the Invalides 
of the remains of the Duke of Reichstadt, Napoleon II, is worth re- 
reading as told by an observer who was in Paris at the time. _ 
The Légion and its subsequent manipulation by the Pétain 
Government is also well expiained: it is still an important factor, 
and was responsible in North Africa for much of the confusion 
of thought still persisting there. Altogether a very good book. 
BERNARD FOLEY. 


Chinese Thought 


Chinese Philosophy in Classical Times. Edited and Translated 
by E. R. Hughes. (Everyman’s Library. 3s.) 

CHINESE philosophy sounds too recondite and remote to have 

meaning for us, whatever it may mean to the Chinese. Actually, it 

has been influencing us for at least a hundred and fifty years. The 

facis are so little known that they must be stated. 

The optimism which characterised our outlook in the nineteenth 
century derived, of course, from a variety of sources—the mechanical 
revolution ; the advances in science which gave us our sense of 
triumph over nature; the long periods of peace and prosperity ; 
and the popular interpretation of evolution as meaning that progress 
is inevitable, at least on the whole and in the long run. But on the 
theological side it derived largely from China, 

Not that the concept of progress was known to the Chinese; it 
was alien to them, as indeed it was go ourselves until about 1700. 
But they were convinced of man’s essential goodness: to Confucian 
thinkers the idea of original sin would have been revolting if not 
unintelligible. And their views were eagerly devoured by the pro- 
gressive coteries of eighteenth century Europe. For it was not only 
Chinese bric-a-brac that became the rage just then. Chinese 
philosophy was available in the great Jesuit series of translations, 
and the encyclopaedists quoted it unceasingly. Even Rousseau, who 
stood alone and apart, Augustinian in his sense of sin and the frailty 
of human nature, was infected. The fundamental dogma of natural 
goodness is not explicitly mentioned in the Social Contract, but it 
underlies his whole theory. And Rousseau’s writings, which began 
as the bible of the unorthodox, ended by capturing popular theolozy. 

Everyman’s Library renders us a service in presenting this collec- 
tion of Chinese documents from the seventh century B.C. to the first 
century A.D. The translation and the introductory essay are alike 
admirable. Chinese is not really more difficult to translate than, 
say, Hebrew. In a sense, of course, it is impossible to translate 
mere words without the physical and cultural background which 
gives them their connotations ; and whereas the Hebrew scriptures, 
which are equally alien, have become our own by use and wont, 
the Chinese scriptures, with their whole environment, are so un- 
familiar that they necessarily strike us as alien. Mr. Hughes is 
Reader in Chinese at Oxford, now seconded for service under Chiang 
Kai-shek at Chungking. Luckily, unlike some missionaries—he 
was 20 years a missionary—he has an intense sympathy for Chinese 
thought; and unlike some oriental translators, who are simply 
linguists, he is acquainted with the history of European thought. Very 
few of his pages are obscure or without at least one luminous 
passage. All who are interested in the deeper things of life should 
study this book. GEORGE HARTLEY. 


Three Visions:-of Greece 
What Democracy Meant to the Greeks. By Walter R. Agard. 
(Humphrey Milford. 18s. 6d.) 
The Colossus of Maroussi. By Henry Miller. 
8s. 6d.) 
Salute to Greece. An Anthology of Cartoons published in the British 
Press. Edited by S. L. Hourmouzios. (Evans Bros. 6s.) 


I po not suppose that What Democracy Meant to the Greeks would 
have been published in England before the war. This is not to deny 
the book merit ; for the author is an American scholar who has lived 
in Greece and written widely on classical subjects. For the English, 
however, his book falls between two stools: it is not eclectic enough 
for the specialists and it is not a thoroughgoing popularisation. It 
is the sort of thing which would carry off high honours as a post- 
graduate thesis. One feels that the author saw an opportunity of 
reinterpreting the democracy of the Greek City State in the light of 
our modern history. He begins a chapter with the words: “ One of 
the basic tests of any society is its treatment of foreign people and 
its own minorities.” He writes of Athens under the threat of Mace- 
donian aggression: “ The help which it sent (to its allies) was always 
too little and too late to be effective. There is a single reference to 


(Secker and Warburg. 


JANUARY 
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“Fifth Columnism.” These echoes of modernity are, however, a 
half-hearted that they excite little interest. We are left with 4 
steady, accurate, conservative jog-trot of Ancient Greek political 
theory and practice from Homer, through the Golden Age, to the 
decline of the Greek City State under Macedon and Rome. The 
book appears in its American dress, which explains the wide marging 
and many virgin pages. 

The Colossus of Maroussi is an unusual kind of travel book, 
again by an American writer. Here is style or nothing ; so I offer ay 
example (a fair sample) of the style. The author is on the point d 
entering Agamemnon’s tomb at Mycenae. 

“T stand outside full-blown, the most beautiful, the most cultured, 
the most marvellously fabricated soul on earth. I am going to pu 
my foot over the threshold—now. I do so. I hear nothing. I am 
not even there to hear myself shattering into a billion splintered 
smithereens. Only Agamemnon is there.” 

For all its affectation of profundity, I judge this to Le a shallow 
book. Everything is unbuttoned, woolly and dithyrambic; and 
when anything tangible crops up the author exhibits a bland 
insouciance, as if a full exposition were too much trouble. This sor 
of thing. “To recount the exploits of the men of Hydra would be 
to write a book about a race of madmen.” And we hear nothing 
more about the men of Hydra. Or this: “Talking of love 
Bouboulina’s name came up .. . it was an extraordinary story he 
told me and I have no doubt that most of it was true.” But nota 
word of Bouboulina’s history finds its way on to the printed page, 
My disappointment was made complete by the fact that Mr. Miller 
devotes some thousand words to an island on which I spent more 
than a year of my life and I do not recognise one feature of it from 





his description! 

Nobody can turn over the pages of a book of cartoons without 
interest ; and Salute to Greece is a collection of the cartoons of the 
Greek-Italian war which appeared in the British Press during the 
epic Battle of Greece. I would have liked to say that our cartoonists 
had risen to the same heights as Greek military valour ; evidently 
they tried hard. Low is three times represented ; but I like best a 
simple piece of anti-Mussolini vulgarity by Wyndham Robinson 
On the whole, this collection proves that the ridiculous suits the 
cartoonist better than the sublime. KENNETH MATTHEWS. 


Fiction 
Norma Ashe. By Susan Glaspell. (Gollancz. 9s. 6d. 


) 
Work Suspended. By Evelyn Waugh. (Chapman and Hall. 8s. 6d.) 
Who's There Within? By Louis Golding. (Hutchinson. 10s. 6d.) 


SuSAN GLASPELL has always been interested in metaphysical 
problems, and once again she presents us with a study of a woman’s 
spiritual adventures. Mrs. Max Utterbach is a defeated lodging- 
house keeper, harassed by failure, penury and decay, during the 
“era of stupendous wealth” in America of the tragic ’twenties, 
She had known better days, first as a young student, favoured and 
favourite pupil of a brilliant professor, a participator in his plan 
for a brave new world. But the professor died early, and Norma 
was wooed away from’ the mission by love itself. Her young man 
was imperious, eager and hungry. She felt his need, and though 
she resisted him for a little while, soon she was caught up in the 
adventure of matrimony. Max was an ambitious materialist, lack- 
ing in scruples, so that he made a number of grave mistakes in his 
efforts to get rich quick. After a few years, in which Norma learned 
to enjoy prosperity, she found herself an almost penniless widow, 
with two small children to bring up. This she did bravely enough. 
But one day a figure from the past walked in to her home ; they 
had nothing to say to each other. Shocked by her own failure, 
Norma (her children then grown up) set out again as an explorer, 
determined to find out where she went wrong, and to see what she 
could recover from the past. It is a brave pilgrimage, and one the 
author carries to a triumphant conclusion. 

In September, 1939, Evelyn Waugh had written two chapters 
of a new novel. We learn through the dedicatory letter which 
presents Work Suspended: “It is now clear to me that even ff 
I were again to have the leisure and will to finish it, the work 
would be in vain, for the world in which and for which it was 
designed has ceased to exist.” For the devotees, of course, this is 
very sad ; but just wh¥, the rest-of us may wondgr, in these days 
of a paper famine, has the author chosen to edit and present his 
fragment of a nameless ‘novel? The refined first-personal hero, Mr. 
John Plant, who wrote murder mysteries for a living, knew that 
coronets were more, much more, in sales value than kind hearts. 
He was staying in Fez, engaged on Murder at Mountrichard Castle, 
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ACROSS 14. A high ball in heraldic red. 
1. Their celebrated song should be 16. =. seems to have rum counter to 


much mse epumids aew.: (s, 7.) 17. Most of it is a change of leather. 


9. A suggestion of protracted visitations / 


in the field. 18. It’s green and unambitious. 
10. These places are all right in numbers. 20. They’re jolly good for a pound. 
11. Euclid’s favourite adjective? a -~ age target. 
> . A poetic body. 
12. Am I able to rest? 2s. Sell a wiesnsy? 


13. Swallow. 

15. But it is usually pinned behind. 

18. It makes Tom Carry. 

19. How to avoid a come-down. (4, 2.) 

21. They’re generous, though one of 
them was a scene of mutiny. 

23. Walk to do on the deck in a ship. 

26. Poetically it’s always next morning. 

27. Choose by word of mouth. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 199 





28. Might “mum’s the word” be in- 
cluded among such instructions? 
(6, 6.) 

DOWN 


The work of Jerome. 

A they enable one to join a golf 
club 

It “tls 
doubt will. 
Zero multiplied by zero to the nth. 
Sat back with exaggerated enthusiasm. 
Boredom. 

Rated in Shakespeare as a pity. (3, 4.) 
It doesn’t seem to be quite the thing 
to use with hard water. 


SOLUTION ON JANUARY 29th 


The winner of Crossword No. 199 is Miss MARGARET SPARROW, 
New Barn, Ferry Hinksey, Oxford. 
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The RAF. Wing 
in Soviet Russia 


Squadron. 





-” * Th might interest your people that I was with the R.A.F. Wing 
in Soviet Russia. Before going I bad the foresight to purchase 
a large supply of Barneys “Punchbowle,” being my special brand of 
tobacco, which I smoked and duly enjoyed in the temperatures which 
were at times 25° below freezing point. 
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A Kentish War Medallist 


WAR MEANS 
MORE PERILS 
FOR HIM TO FACE 


The work of this vital service must go 
on ‘in War as well as in Peace... 
In time of War it may be harder for 
you to give, but remember that the work of these heroic 
men is much harder and more dangerous. 
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when the news of his father’s death reached him. The circum- 
stances of his father’s house, profession, death, &c., are all in our 
hands by the time he has returned to London with his book un- 
finished. We have also been introduced to Mr. Arthur Atwater, 
who slew his father by the time the second chapter is reached. 
Here we learn of the hero’s intention to buy a country house, and 
watch him fall in love with Lucy Simmonds, wife of a friend, 
another literary gentleman. So far as it went (we are told) this was 
the author’s best writing, and then, of course, the fragment is only 
a little one (a hundred and fifty pages), and the edition, too (five 
hundred copies) is limited . .. . so perhaps. . . . Then there is Basil 
Seal . . . no he won’t do . . . but, indeed, it would have been a 
shame to waste the egregious Arthur. 

Who’s There Within? also belongs to the Waugh, or fin de siécle, 
part of the twenties, for if little else is here, Louis Golding has 
certainly retained the slick gold-rush atmosphere of the period, with 
its extravagant orgies of getting and spending. Sophie Briggs, the 
Doomington orphan, whose mother hanged herself, apparently 
because of poverty, plans and achieves an existence in which rich- 
ness is all. After two years in London, and before she is twenty, 
she owns a fashionable dressmaking establishment. She then marries 


an American millionaire Tony ; and they go to live in the States,. 


where they drink, gamble and throw wild parties until the fortune 
in oil has been gambled away. But just before this is realised, an 
admirer of Sophie murders Tony for her sake. She doesn’t approve 
of this, and telephones for the police. However, the way is now 
clear for her, and she goes to the Wild West, where she picks 
up another rich young man, English this time. Who’s there within? 
The answer, it seems, is the great-granddaughter of a ninth earl 
searching for dragons in a pale green Rolls-Royce. A novel in- 
credible enough to satisfy the most blasé of film-goers, one would 
imagine. JoHN Hampson. 


Shorter Notices 
Hannaboys Farm. By Marjorie Mack. (Faber. 8s. 6d.) 


Tuts book, which begins at the end and unrolls to the beginning, 
contains a lively description of the vicissitudes and pleasures of 
farming. In the early part of 1919 the author, and her recently 
demobilised husband, were looking for a farming job abroad, under 
Government auspices if possible. But by Michaelmas Day they 
found themselves installed at. Hannabdys, a Surrey farm built during 
the reign of Henry VI. The previous tenants had been old- 
fashioned. The Wilsons altered all that and became extra-specialists 
in the production of tuberculin tested milk. The author’s fascination 
for her subject makes a very agreeable book. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


In looking over the records of the famous Norfolk diarists (who 
found “indications of spring” in November) I could not but 
notice that a good many of their records were this winter, so 
called, anticipated by a month or so. Here are some recordings 
furnished me by a schoolmaster (F.R.H.S.) from Cornwall: Fuchsias, 
large flowered; the small flowered have shed flowers and leaves, 
Pink, white and common purple veronicas, hydrangeas in scores, 
Wallflowers, white lupins, snapdragons, pansies, forget-me-nots, 
violets, roses. Both primroses and polyanthus in quantity. Among 
wild flowers outside the commonest are red dead-nettle, fumitory, 
sow thistle, germander speedwell, winter cress, and—most satisfac. 
tory of all—winter heliotrope. It is pleasant to hear that this grows 
“in great profusion.” Most of us in the eastern half of England 
regard it as rare. The school from which this information comes 
owns a collection, mounted and pressed, of 400 wild flowers, all 
collected locally. “The English Riviera” is no false title for the 
Cornish peninsula. Even the lambs, already plentiful, there seem 
to be in step with the general earliness, though doubtless they are 
anticipated by the Dorset Horns. 


15> 


Dumps 


Into the thousand grandiose ideas for planning England after the 
war I would venture to intrude a small and negative suggestion, 
We must stop destroying before we can build. . Now I walked this 
week over a space of some 200 acres, not 30 miles from London, 
Some of it was once good farm land. It is now a dump for North 
London rubbish. In one place a great hill of pots and pans, and 
ashes, and rejected scraps of all sorts both in stuffs and metal, has 
risen above an earlier hill of the same sort. The force of ugliness 
could no further go. The labour expended is immense. Train 
lines have to be made, some as sidings from the railway proper, 
some of small gauge for more local work. A large body of work- 
men are continuously employed (sometimes in breaking up sleepers 
for their home fires). They have other occupations outside their 
proper work, which is laborious and dirty. Within half an hour 
or so (as mentioned in a previous note), I picked up five copper 
wire snares, one of them holding a cock pheasant by the neck. 


Farming Rubbish 


It is an exceedingly fortunate accident that the dump with which 
I am best acquaintea is owned in part by a very public-spirited 
farmer, who has made manful and, indeed, successful efforts to 
cultivate and plant what parts of this great rubbish heap are flat 
enough and incommoded enough to admit of tillage ; but, of course, 
a good proportion of this devastated acreage is quite beyond 
such beneficent treatment. One of the botanical reasons for this 
is that the waste land is instantly appropriated not by thorns and 
briars, though these are found, but by elder bushes, which grow at 
an astonishing rate in astonishing profusion, and, incidentally, could 
supply abundant fruit to those who are wise enough to preserve the 
most succulent and delicately flavoured berries. When the bushes 
are cut and left on the ground to be enveloped in nettles, which are 
the master crop, they make one of the most effective entanglements 
that I know. A Maginot line of these would be impregnable. 

One of the popular additions to orchard science is the bush 
walnut. The tree does’ not fruit till it is fifteen years old, and 
then as a rule sparsely. The bush is very much quicker off the 
mark. This is a useful discovery, though at present such bushes 
are almost unprocurable. An interesting experiment is also being 
made with the object of growing cider apples on bushes; since 
England is very far from self-supporting in this fruit (which, inci- 
dentally, is the best apple for mincemeat as well as necessary for 
wholesome cider). 


In the Garden 


Two walled gardens, belonging to country houses—one’ in 
Hampshire, one in Lancashire—of which I have had accounts, have 
produced income enough to pay the wages bill, and to give the | 
house all the vegetables and fruit it requires. Such examples are 
beginning to open the eyes of country-house owners to the high 
value of the walled garden. An expert believer in the value of the 
French system of intensive cultivation started a demonstration in 
an old country-house garden because he held that walls plus cloches 
could outrival the greenhouse. We have discovered in the war 
that it is good for the nation as well as the impoverished landowner 
that these gardens-should be made to pay. W. BeacH THomas. 
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BARCLAYS BANK Nhe Bible - for our 
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ay GREAT WAR-TIME SERVICES 
econting! THE forty-eighth ordinary general meeting of Barclays Bank, Limited, Ht i : | i | 
a) 
i 








The Bible Society is privileged 
to provide this priceless treasure 
for our gallant Allies in this 
country :— 


CZECH, DUTCH, FLEMISH, 
FRENCH, GREEK, POLISH, 


: will be held in London on January 22nd. H 
= The following is an extract from the statement by the chairman, Mr. 
1d aves. § Edwin Fisher, circulated with the report and accounts for the year 
M scores, § ended December 31st, 1942: 

-~me-nots, The total of our current, deposit and other accounts has advanced 
Among § to the record level of £720, 976,569, compared with £645,185,397 at the 
fumitory, § close of 1941. This increase has been both actually and proportionately 
*# jess than that which occurred in 1941. Our essentially liquid assets, 


\ 
i 
i 


igo consisting of cash in hand and with the Bank of England; balances with NORWEGIAN. 
grows other British banks and cheques in course of collection; money at call : b 
England } and short notice ; bills discounted, and Treasury deposit receipts. stand — —- languages, but 
e same . 


m comes § at the large figure of £358,275,566, representing nearly 50 per cent. of 
ywers, all § our current, deposit and other accounts. This high ratio indicates the 
» for the | abnormal conditions which continue to prevail. 
ere seem The net profit of the bank for the year ended December 31st last, 
they are after payment of all charges and after making provision for all bad and 
y doubtful debts and for contingencies, amounted to £1,529,743, which 
compares with the figure of £1,353,302 for the year 1941. The directors 
recommend the payment of final dividends of 5 per cent., making 10 per 
cent. for the year, on the “A” stock, and 7 per cent., making 14 per cent. 
after the for the year, on the “B” stock and “C” stock, less. income-tax. I hope 
: that stockholders will agree that, in all the ,circumstances, the results 
Sscestion. § shown are satisfactory. 
iked this The allocation to the premises reserve account, which was inaugurated 
London, a year ago, is a measure of prudence which we feel is incumbent upon us 
x North in present conditions when the repairs and renewals which can be carried 
ans, and § wt are confined to bare essentials. The suspension of our normal pro- 
etal hag § 84mme of maintenance invo:ves a large and growing accumulation of work 
| 1; which will have to be undertaken and paid for after the war and I am 
ugiiness § gure that stockholders will support the view that we should make appro- 


ronan ff iit Provision for this: purpose out of our profit for the years in which |) THF BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 


proper, the accumulation is taking place. 


Will you share in this para- 
mount service? 























f work- 
i Sais Mtnsinematitname 146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
de their There are indications at times that the part played by the banks in the 





an hour national effort and the services afforded by them to the community do 
not always receive the recognition they deserve. The extent of the banks’ 


eal participation in financing the Government is well known, but it is not 6 . 

NECK, out of place to draw attention to the manner in which they have met the e 

changing needs of the nation and have sustained the spirit of service 

through all the vicissitudes arising out of the war. 

h which In some directions the work of the banks has decreased on account of 

icited war conditions. There has been the shrinkage in the volume of loans and ed. 

‘Spirit the decline in foreign and stock exchange business. In other directions, 

forts to however, the work has expanded. There have been the problems of re- 

are flat distribution entailed by transfers of population and businesses, while, 

course, speaking for ourselves, the rise in bank deposits has been accompanied 

beyond by a growth in the number of current accounts, which has maintained 

for this an almost continuous increase month by month—a good index of the 

eo growing appreciation of the facilities which the bank has to offer and 
welcome evidence of the extension of the banking habit. 

zTOW at The banks have shouldered new duties and responsibilities. Much detail 

> ae work has been Racughe sient. © Goveanyaese r a s, gy Bes Th ) th f th h " f il 

rve banking arrangements ¢ available to His jesty’s Forces, the 

bushes Forces and also to Government Departments have been considerable. In e€ clo or € whole ami y 

lich are _ last, the extra duty of handling clothing coupons on behalf of the 

of Trade was readily undertaken. 





— os “ This soft-textured British cloth solves a lot 
° AINTENANCE OF STABILITY : 
4 bu In their en dence before the Kennet Committee, whic ch investiga hia of household problems. It is no trouble to 
; possibilities ¢ release of man-power in banking usinesses, wash—is shrink-resisting and ~fast. 
off the the banks gave’ a comprehensive and detailed picture of their war-time saad j ooteuy int 
bushes tasks and responsibilities. It is a matter for no little satisfaction to learn Easy to sew and make up, it is hard-wearing 
. being that the Committee have been struck by the eagerness of the banks to tifull ‘ ¥ 
: since pais their wnat to agg pueeeeneeetes, bey ag 1.3 5,939 and beau y comfortable; warm in 
; ® our pre-war s to His jesty’s Forces or for er -time : : in summ “wt 
dag national — and be is bores worth oes that 531 of —_ winter, healthily cool in s er. Indis 
branches have been closed, although many ese were comparatively pensable for da i wear 
small offices. We are taking further steps to meet the wish of the x yrand sight oe te 
Kennet Committee that the of concentration shall continue. whole family— from youngest to oldest. 


The greatest service of however—apt to be forgotten perhaps 
ne ie because it is taken for granted—is the maintenance of stability in the 

h British banking system in war and in peace, in good times in bad. 
> aa The untold benefit to the public of sound banking can better be realised 
ve the | when we consider that the British experience has been by no means 
les are common to all countries. The banks here have probably been able 
e high to act with greater freedom from legislative restraint and control than 
of the has been the case elsewhere. They have therefore retained liberty of 
judgment and initiative and, consequently, a ready adaptability which, I 








‘och am convinced, o- with ‘their steadfast policy of keeping well in mind 
: wal their duty to the public, is the genesis of their success. 

owner 

MAS. 











PURELY PERSONAL. 





UEL SAVING When you think 


of lighting up the fire light up a 


King Six 10jd. Cigar instead, 








as 





PERSONAL 


LONE IN THE WORLD, nurse, aged 38. Com- 
plete invalid through overwork nursing sick poor. 

No hope of mercy Please help us to maintain her. (Case 
230.) Appeal “ S,” Disrressep GenTLero.x’s Arp Assoct- 


ATION, 74 Brook , W.6 


\ tOY TO EAT, and very digestibie. The special In- 
4 gredients in BERMALINE BREAD give the little 
more that means so much to the goodness of bread. Ask 
your Baker, or write BERMALINE, Fairley St., Glasgow, S.W.1. 
yt VERIDGE Report predigesied by G. D. H. Cole in 
Beveridge Explained.’ 48 pp. New Statesman 
Pamphiet 6d. everywhere 


POOKS Karl Barth Word af God and Word of Man 
> 6s. 7d. post free; Torrey, Four Gospels in Modern 
English. 6s. 7d. post free ; Complete Home Book, illustrated. 
2 vols, 12. 6d. post free-—-A D Woopnouse “Lrp. 19 
Bristo! Street Birmingham 5 
B par TANNIA and Conway Bridges, 1851, with 25 plates; 
Locke Works, 3 vols., 1722; Gray's illus. — 
1800 ‘or s illus., 1834 ; Crabbe’ sillus. 31864; Longfellow, 
13x11 x3, very complete; Sharon Turner’s Anglo Saxon, 


1807; Gnomon New Testament, 1835; Plutarch’s Lives, 
abridged, Helme. Offers please.—PLUMBLEY, Freshwater, 
Isle of Wight. 


( ‘ANCER SUFFERER (307/42), poor woman, delicate 
husband, son in army missing. Special nourishment 
needed Please help. Jewellery gratefully received.— 
NATIONAL Society ror CANCER REwrer, 2 (S) Cheam Court, 
Cheam, Surrey. 
| yUTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is iearnt in 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to S. R. Dutton, 92 Great Russell St., W.C.r. 


| ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d., carbon 

4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muiss N. McFartane (C), 

The Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex 

\ ONOMARK. Confidential London Address. Letters 

pt redirected. ss. p.a.—BM/MONO 23, W.C.1 
ORE WORK NEEDS MORE MONEY is common 

enough in these days, but in the case of GUY’S 

HOSPITAL, S.E.1, the lack of money presents great 

difficulties. A gift to Apreat Secretary will be greatly 

appreciated 

l ») EFRESH 

\ 


YOURSELF in English 
Descriptive List (4d. post free) 
of 160 INNS and HOTELS 
PeorLe’s REFRESHMENT House AssoctATION, Lp. 


Country. 


St. George’s House, Regent Street, W.t. 
QHORT STORY WRITING. Send 4d. stamps for 
‘ booklet describing world-famous postal course.— 


Recent Institute (Dept. 85Q), Palace Gate, W.8. 


Q PARE-TIME WRITING.—If you are interested in 
N writing, FICTION, JOURNALISM, POETRY, 
~ ADS PLAYS, study at HALF-FEES by correspondence 
are time with the LONDON SCHOOL OF 
NALISM —the only School under the direct pee 


Jou 
Free advice 


age of the leading newspaper “yoy 
book, “Writing for the Press,” from P tus Dept., 
L.S.J., $7 Gordon Square, London, W.C.r. us. 4574. 


dhe R.A.F. need your Leica or Contax Camera NOW. 
The Ministry of Aircraft Production are asking for 
them. Release yours and -_ the = Looms WALLACE 
HEATON; Lrp., 127 New Bond Street, W 
r | Name TRIANGLE Secretarial and College, South 
Molton Street, W.1. Residential Branch at Gerrard’s 
Cross, Bucks. Founded 1910. May. 5306-7-8. 


ry‘O TOWNSFOLK IN THE COUNTRY.—No drains, 

et sanitary comfort like town home! ELSAN Chemi- 
cal Closet needs NO DRAINS OR WATER-FLUSH. 
Inexpensive models for Home and Air- Raid Shelter. 
GU! ayy re Jue me germ-free, SAFE. Thousands 
instal ed by Authorities.— Write, enclosing rd. stamp, 
for ILLUS. BOOKLET and prices to - Co. (Dept. 
254/22), $1 Clapham , London, S.W 


YYPEWRITING.—Sybil Rang, Pid Medical, Legal 
‘| &c. Expert w pan. aoe experience.—17 Hampstead 
Hill Gdns., London, N. Ww 3. Hampstead 3854. Mod. terms. 


W ‘ona se. WANTED. New, Old, Disused, Out- of 





Order 7 ya paid. Send Registered. Cash or 
offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19 Hopwood Avenue, 
Manchester, 4 

SPREAD EAGLE HOTEL 


MIDHURST, SUSSEX. 
A.D. 1430. 
Not a Prohibited Area. 
FOR YOUR LEAVE 
or a RESTFUL HOLIDAY 
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KERFOOTS 


MEDICATED 
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embodying the 





manufacturing 
of 
eighty years | 
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MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS 
CATARRH: ANTISEPTIC THROAT 
GLYCERINE OF THYMOL 









Thomas Kerfoot & Co, Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley 
Lancashire 



























APPOINTMENTS 


K DUCATED Woman seeks work amongst books, intelgt. 
4 interested.—Grace WoLFF, 64 Fellows Road, N.W.3’ 


W ANTED. LADY COMPANION to keep house 
and cook for elderly couple in small] labour-saving 

flat, with daily morning help.—Apply first in writing to 

— Linpsay, The Little Howse, Garth Road, Letchworth, 
erts. 





EDUCATIONAL 


AT MRS. HOSTER’S 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


A special war-time course can now be 
taken at 29 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1, or 
The Hall, Greatford, Stamford, Lincs. 
For Prospectus apply to The Secretary. 


OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK. 
] Under the management of a Committee of the 
Society of Friends (Quakers) 

Examination in March for Scholarships ot value from £20 
to £100. Entries by February 20th. Valuable Leaving 
Scholarships. Preparation for School and her Certifi- 
cates, 1st M.B., Inter B.Sc., and University Scholarships. 

Full particulars on application to DonaLp Gray, M.A., 
Headmaster. 


NETTES COLLEGE, 

I ELECTION OF FOUNDATIONERS. 

The GOVERNORS of the FETTES TRUST will, in 
March next, SELECT CANDIDATES for Examination for 
the Foundation in July, and ADMISSION to the College in 
September. The Number of Vacancies will probably be 
about eight. The boys elected are entitled to Board and 
Education Free of Charge. Candidates must be children 
of parents who are from innocent misfortune during their 
own lives unable to give suitable education to their children, 
or have died without leaving sufficient for that 
purpose. They must be over eleven and under fourteen 
years of age complete on 15th July next. 

Application to be made before 15th February to Mr. P. C. 
SmytueE, W.S., 48 Castle Street, Edinburgh, Clerk to the 
Governors, who will supply Forms of Application, etc. 

NO APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AFTER 15th FEB- 
RUARY CAN BE CONSIDERED. 


AMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
Principal: Mrs. E. E. R. Torr, M.A. (Cantab.) 
First-class London training leading to work of national 
importance now and interesting post-war careers. Lovely 
country house in very safe area, Prospectus from : + aga 
Heath House, Clungunford, Craven Arms, Shropshir 


- STUDY FOR yw &c. Postal Tuition 














COMFORT 


4 Dictionory definition :— 

“To cheer, revive, ease, quiet enjoyment, 
freedom from annoyance, a subject of 
satisfaction,” in short 


CREST HOTEL, 
CROWBOROUGH. SUSSEX. 























FVERHULME RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS, 1943, 


i 8 

i 
Reolication is invited for Fellowships and Grants in ai 
of research, The Fellowships and Grants are intended 


Great Britain. In exceptional circumstances the Trustey 
may Waive the condition as to residence. . 

The Trustees are also prepared to consider application 
from groups of workers engaged upon co-operative pro 
grammes of research— particularly from those engaged upoy 
iong-distance programmes or in institutions in which th 

ormal facilities for research have been curtailed by th 
war. 

The duration of the awards will not normally extend 
over more than two years or less than three months and the 
amount will depend on the nature of the research and thy 
circumstances of the applicant. 

Forms of application =e be obtained from the Secretary 
Dr. L. Haden Guest, M.C., M.P., Leverhulme Resecard 
Fellowships, Temporary co ar_time Address, Unilever Houss 
Blackfriars, E.C.4 

Applications must be received on or before March 1% 
1943, Awards will be announced in July and will date from 
September rst, 1943. 








OrrrciAL YEAR Book 
ee. IC and PREPARATORY SC “HOOLS Year Book 
bys). By post ris. td. 
. GIRL S’ (PUBLIC) SCHOOL YEAR BOOK. By pos 
s. 1 


for senior workers who are prevented by routine duties o 
Pressure of other work, from carrying out research. They 
are limited to British-born subjects normally resident 
’ 
' 





Schools and Careers for Boys and Girls. 
Deans & Sons, Lrp., 31 Museum Street, London, W.C1 


_—— MOUNT SCHOOL YORK. 


TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £40 to Loo 
per annum will be awarded on the result of an examip 
ation to be held at the end of February, ro43, for git 
under 16. 

Particulars from the HEADMISTRESS after 20th January, 
Last date « of entry roth February 


EXHIBITION 


LEX REID & LEFEVRE LTD.-~- 
i Portraits and Other Paintings by Cathleen Mana 
Paintings by Jack BILBO 
ra King Street, S.W.1. Daily 10-5.30. Saturdays 1OL, 
| Bices res GALLERIES, Leicester Square 
4 N EAR EXHIBITION of Paintings, Drawing 
and Sculpture by Modern Artists. 10-5. Sats. 10-1. 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


NTERNATIONAL ARTS CENTRE, 22 St. Peters 
burgh Place, W.2. Jan. rsth and fortnightly to Mar 
‘-?-~ 7.30 p.m., Dr. Helen Rosenau on History of An 
Primitive Art. 2. Near-Eastern Art as the Background 
of European Civilisation. 3. The Classical Trend in Westem 
Art (a) Greece, Rome and Middle Ages. 4. (6) Late Middl 
Ages and Renaissance. 5. The Classical Trend in Eastem 
Art (a) Byzantine Empire and India. 6. (6) China and 
India. Other fixtures include Peter Ustinov, Stephea 
Spender, Harry Barr, Margaret Murray and others. 2s. 
non-members. Stamp with letters. 
)ECENT Paintings by Rowland Suddaby. January 7th 
\ 27th.—-Lecer GaALieriss, 13 Old Bond Street, W.1. 
Nes” VICTORY LEAGUE. “The World We Ar 
Making L. Ian Fearn (Founder of the Victog 
League and 7) Commonwea!th) will speak on the abo 





at 9 Carlos Place, Grosvenor Square, London, W.1, @ 
Sundays, at 3.15 p.m. Jan. 17th, “Can We Achieve 
Liberty?” Jan. 24th, “ The Price of Equality.” 
“ Fraternity and the Individual.”” Admission free. 
3 Y NIVERSITY cos ace, joe SIX rune 
UNCH-HOUR LECTURES by Professor JO) 
MACMURRAY on “ The io of the Personal,” sn 
—_ and Thursdays, January roth to February 4th, 11 


Jan. 318, 





Anatomy Theatre (entrance Gower Street).. AD 
ION WITHOUT FEE OR TICKET. Fuller particulan 
from Asst. Secretary, University College, Gower Street, 
W.C.1. Other Lunch-Hour Lectures to follow. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office : 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, 





LONDON, E.C.2. 
Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, 
£2,500,000; Currency Reserve, £2,000,000; Reserve 
Liability of Proprictors under the Charter, £4,500,000 


The Bank, which has numerous Branches wee 











cou+ to this historic house, where excellent from ior Lond. Matric., S Ent., nm. | out Australia and New Zealand, issues Telegra 
Hs : eS SS Ly 5 meg r? Ba LL.B., B.D., nd Di .’ Moderate Fees.— Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circular 
Tel No: Midhurst 10 Terms from 6 gns Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. Sos. j Credits and Travellers’ Cheques issned. Deposits 
wo! SEY HALL, OXFORD" (Est. 1894) for fixed periods received. 
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